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DRIVING A RIVER UP A 


SKYSCRAPER 


S EVEN hundred and fifty gallons of water a 
minute pouring out from three nozzles over 
one thousand feet above the busy streets of 
Manhattan—a small river driven skyward 77 
stories—that’s the service afforded by the G-E 
motorized fire pumps of the famous Chrysler 
building. 

During a recent test these pumps developed a 
pressure of 58 pounds per square inch at the 
77th floor, or 422 pounds pressure per square 
inch at the basement installation—a mighty 
test for drive and pump alike. A stunt? No! 
Such protection must be maintained as long as 
needed—on a second’s notice. 


Such outstanding performance has won con¬ 
fidence for the hundreds of G-E products. This 
confidence has been maintained largely through 
the work of more than three decades of college 
graduates who are members of the G-E 
organization. 
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SIMPLEX 

Submarine 

CABLE 



Simplex submarine cables are made to 
meet customers specifications or are designed 
to meet operating conditions by our engineers 
who have had extensive experience with this 
type of cable. 

To design a satisfactory cable, we should 
have a full description of electrical and physi¬ 
cal conditions, including voltage and current 
strength. We should know whether a cable 
is to be used for telegraph, telephone, light¬ 
ing, or power purposes, and to what it is to 
be connected. Such physical data as the 
flow and depth of water, nature of the bot¬ 
tom and conditions at the ends should be 
given. 

The only positive method of securing good 
submarine cable is to know the conditions 
under which the cable must operate and plan 
its design accordingly. The adaptability of 
our experience to your particular problems 
will be demonstrated upon request. 


Simplex Wire &Cabie Co 

MANUFACTURERS 

201 DEVONSHIRE ST., BOSTON 

BRANCH SALES OFFICES 

CHICAGO. 564 W. Monroe St. SAN FRANCISCO. 390 Fourth St. 
NEW YORK. 1328 B’way CLEVELAND. 2019 Union Trust Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA. 1227 Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Building 
JACKSONVILLE, 417 Barnett National Bank Building 


W E ARE past," says Sheldon Cheney in his pro¬ 
vocative book. The New World Architecture, "the 
possibility of challenging the machine, of curbing it, of 
attempting to escape from it. . . . We must move by 
machinery, communicate by it — live by it.” In his 
article, "Machine-Made Minds," Mr. Bakeless develops 
a correlative thesis: we cannot escape having our thinking 
conditioned by the machine. In so doing, he has brought 
out, as did the recent play "Berkeley Square,” the im¬ 
possibility of modern man to be happy in any other 
environment. The romance of the past could not substi¬ 
tute adequately for the relinquished comforts of the 
Twentieth Century, d Mr. Bakeless, we feel, has at¬ 
tained an admirable state of Teufelsdrockhian detachment 
from the usual prejudiced criticism. His interest is not 
inspired by prospects of personal gain or loss, but comes 
rather from a very real preoccupation with the course of 
human progress and development. Like the German 
philosopher of "Sartor Resartus,” he sees beyond the 
superficial aspects, writing rather of the psychological 
consequences of man in a new environment. The problem 
is thus interpreted as one of adjustment: the application 
of natural intelligence to a new situation, potentially 
neither good nor bad. C. It is encouraging that there are 
such astute critics of contemporary civilization as Mr. 
Cheney, Mr. Bakeless, and Mr. Stuart Chase. Such 
attacks seem to have awakened many otherwise criti¬ 
cally inert to write (overfreely perhaps) their minutest 
thoughts on the machine. But that, too, is significant of a 
widespread consciousness of the increasing momentum of 
the Industrial Revolution and a general alertness to 
counteracting influences, of which art in industry is a 
major example. To quote once more from Mr. Cheney’s 
new book: "The sin would be to let the machine control 
us: we must ride above it, control it. We must make it so 
easy, so efficient, so noiseless, that we rise beyond it to 
enjoy those serenities, those spiritual contacts, those 
pleasures of quietness, that enriched life (for a few) 
before the machine era. If the speed and the concentrated 
power and the extensive drive of it seem at first to create 
a chaos, we shall save ourselves by pushing that chaos 
underfoot, rising by mental effort — into regions where 
we create new religions and more glorious arts." <L The 
Review is happy to include John Bakeless once more as a 
contributor to its pages. As a book reviewer in the 
October, 1930, Review, Mr. Bakeless’ activities on The 
Living Age, The Independent, and as Managing Editor of 
The Forum were described in these columns. At the pres¬ 
ent time he is writing books and articles and lecturing. 


T HE DEUTSCHES Museum, described by Harry J. 

Carlson in his article entitled "Fifty Pfennigs’ 
Worth,” is unique in that it possesses continuity and 
dramatic interest. These two characteristics go a long 
way to make it one of the most popular museums in 
Europe. Not many museums can boast of visitors that 
annually outnumber the population of the towns in 
(Continued on page 268) 
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PRODUCTS OF THE ELECTRIC FURNACE 
- ... FOR THE ELECTRIC FURNACE 

Super-refractories that resist heat. Extremely high tempera¬ 
tures— 3000° F. — are required in modern industrial labora¬ 
tories and in the production of rare metals and alloys . . . 

In the electric furnaces that create these temperatures there must 
be super-refractories—Alundum tubes, cores and muffles. 

Thus the Norton product trade-marked “Alundum/ 7 also a 

creation of the electric furnace, is performing successfully an NORTON COMPANY 

important work in fields aside from grinding. WORCESTER, MASS. 









A 

Machine 
for 

Modern Requirements 

The recent development of transmissions 
employing gears of the constant mesh type has 
greatly increased the demand for quiet, smooth 
running spiral gears of the highest quality. The 
Brown & Sharpe No. 44 Gear Hobbing Machine 
will produce such gears at low cost. Its rugged, ac¬ 
curate construction assures exceptional accuracy. 

The many noteworthy features of this machine 
together with those of the other machines in the 
Brown & Sharpe line are included in the No. 139 
Catalog. Send for a copy. 



Brown « Sharpe 

BROWN t SHARPE MFC. CO. Q=l) PROVIDENCE, R. I. 



CINUCCE 

MASONRY UNITS 

They are light, tough and strong. 
Used where fire safety, sound proof¬ 
ness and insulation are desired. 

CI1NUCOR units are used for all types 
of construction and are made in 
various sizes. 

Write for “CINUCOI! MANUAL” 

Cinder Concrete Units Corporation 

BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 

OFFICE 

201 Devonshire St. 
Phone HUBbard 
1733-1734 


PLANT 

East Somerville 
Phone SOMeraet 
2754 
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which they are located. Even its manner of erection was 
unusual for modern times. Laborers gave their services on 
Sundays and holidays, and all Germany seemed to have a 
part in the assembling and the building. This general 
contribution of talents is reminiscent of the medieval 
spirit of community cooperation in the building of the 
great cathedrals. The results in both cases were more than 
could ever be obtained through organized labor. C. All 
this became possible under the direction of the remark¬ 
able Dr. Oscar von Miller who thus created the most 
outstandingly successful experiment in visual education 
yet made. Within this one building are the contributions 
of centuries of scientific development, forming nine miles 
of exhibits — 60,000 things to see — and each occupies 
its proper place in the evolution of the major branches of 
science, engineering, and industry. C. Although Mr. 
Carlson was born in St. Paul, Minnesota, he has lived in 
Boston most of his life. After his graduation from the 
Institute in 1892 he studied at the Atelier Duray, Paris, 
for two years. Since 1903 he has been connected with the 
firm of Coolidge and Carlson, architects. While continu¬ 
ing his practice of architecture, he lectured at the Massa¬ 
chusetts Normal Art School on the History of Architec¬ 
ture and Building Construction. As an alumnus, he has 
been unusually active in affairs of the Institute. He 
became a life member of the Corporation in March, 1921, 
and was President of the Alumni Association the follow¬ 
ing year. As an architect, his services were of value to 
President Maclaurin as one of the three architectural ad¬ 
visors in regard to the location of the new Technology 
buildings. He is also known as the architect of the new 
Guggenheim Aeronautical Laboratory at the Institute. 
Some of his best known structures are: "Dreamwold,' 
the estate of Thomas Lawson; the Normal and Latin 
Group, Boston; Harvard, Wellesley and Technology 
dormitories; and the library of Hamilton College. In 1928 
Bates College awarded an honorary master's degree to 
Mr. Carlson, “whose mastery of one of the finest of arts 
has given to this campus three notable buildings. He is a 
preacher in stone of the gospel that utility is most useful 
when joined to beauty.” 

D ONALD C. STOCKBARGER, author of one of The 
Review’s most celebrated articles, “Check the Sun 
Bath,” appears again in this issue. His article, “The 
Useful Spectroscope,” surveys the contributions that 
spectroscopy has made to the sciences. “The spectro¬ 
scope,” reads the article, “has become one of the greatest 
of the tools of science, yielding secrets about chemical 
compounds otherwise undiscoverable, reaching out to the 
stars, breaking into the atom, showing the kinship of the 
infinitely large with the unbelievably small.” C. Dr. 
Stockbarger has labored long in the field of radiation. 
The radiation laboratory at the Institute, which is under 
his supervision, was among the first of its kind to be 
established in this country. Work has been carried on 
(Continued on page 270) 
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442 Johnson 
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Control 867 Radiator Valves 
Shell Oil Building, San 
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"HELL Oil Building, San Fran¬ 
cisco, is completely equipped with 
Johnson Control. A Johnson Ther¬ 
mostat is on the wall of each office 
and automatically regulates the Syl¬ 
phon valve on the radiator; main¬ 
taining an even normal temperature 
throughout the building regardless 
of outdoor weather conditions and 
changes; and producing a valuable 
fuel economy by preventing over¬ 
heating, heat waste and unnecessary 
fuel consumption commonly occur¬ 
ring with manual regulation of ra¬ 
diators. The building is piped with 



the Johnson pipe loop connector 
system, so that office space may be 
changed, partitions moved and ther¬ 
mostat additions made without de¬ 
facing the walls or changing any of 
the pipe work in the Johnson Sys¬ 
tem installation. Additional control 
is provided in pneumatic switches 
for the riser valves on the mains 
supplying the north, south, east 
and west sides of the building . . . 
so that the heat in any section of 
the building can be turned off by 
the engineer in his office. 


George W. Kclhnm 
Hunter & Hudson 


. , . . . Architect 

. Mechanical Engineers 



JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY . 149 E. Michigan . MILWAUKEE, WlS. 

Minneapolis 
New York 


Greensboro. N. C. 
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J. G. RUSSELL COMPANY 

INCORPORATED 

103 Boston Street 
South Boston, Massachusetts 

Designers and Builders 
of 

TOOLS, GAGES, AND SPECIAL 
MACHINERY OF ALL KINDS 

Each member of our firm has had a wide ex¬ 
perience in designing and building equipment 
for textile, paper, and chemical industries. » » » 
Our experience in the construction of automatic 
machinery is exemplified in the work executed 
for the Gillette Safety Razor Company. 

J. G. Russell, ’13 H. Russell, ’16 


BAUSCH 
& LOMB 

PRECISION 
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there in great variety, ranging from such mundane 
things as detecting fraudulent checks to studying rays 
that cure rickets; from investigating the properties of 
ultraviolet transmitting glass to enlarging the frontiers of 
pure science. Dr. Stockbarger was graduated from the 
Institute in 1919, joined the instructing staff in 1920, and 
received his doctor's degree in 1926. 

W ITH this issue Daniel C. Sayre makes his intro¬ 
ductory bow as a contributing editor to The 
Review, joining Professor Tenney L. Davis, T3, and Mr. 
W. P. Cutter. Professor Sayre will contribute articles on 
aviation. As an Assistant Editor of Aviation and as an 
Associate Professor of Aeronautics at the Institute, his 
bona fides as a writer on aviation is not to be questioned. 
Professor Sayre is a member of the Class of 1923 and holds 
his master's degree from the Institute. He was one of the 
founders and promoters of the Boston Airport Corpora¬ 
tion and he has been active in other ways in the field of 
air transportation. An article of his on that topic ap¬ 
peared in The Review for May, 1929. 

T HE water color on the cover of this month’s Review 
was executed in 1929 by Mr. Robert C. Dean on a 
trip to Europe as a traveling fellow of the Institute. It 
was made at the Krupp Factory in Essen, Germany. Mr. 
Dean was graduated from Technology in 1926 and ob¬ 
tained his master's degree the following year. He is now 
connected with Perry, Shaw and Hepburn, architects, 
and is also an instructor in the Institute's Department of 
Architecture. C. On page 274 are reproduced examples 
of a series of 12 murals recently executed by Henry 
Billings, artist, and exhibited in New York. Designed 
in the modern spirit, they are intended for modern 
buildings. 


Tool Maker’s Mi¬ 
croscopes —accurate 
to .0001. One of the 
Bausch 6C Lomb 
family of precision 
instruments for solv¬ 
ing the problems of 
industry. 



R EGAULT, a contemporary of Pasteur and a professor 
- at the College de France, won fame in his short life 
by the elegance and apparent ease with which he pre¬ 
sented his scientific lectures. Once when congratulated 
upon this expository power, he remarked, "Ah, you do 
not see the steel corsets that I wear when I am speaking. 
Behind his facility lurked perpetual restraint, the mark 
of a true scientist. C. The incident is recalled by the 
continual constraint that must be exercised in conducting 
an interpretative scientific magazine. If such a journal is 
to be worth its salt, the editorial office must wear a steel 
corset even though the results of its work be sometimes 
marked by elegance and facility. It is necessary that every 
scrap of information be rigorously appraised and sub¬ 
jected to the scrutiny of experts, that mere publicity and 
propaganda be excluded, that the flood of scientific 
sewerage be not taken for the distilled water of science. 
Visitors to The Review office frequently remark about the 
Gargantuan waste paper basket that reposes beside the 
Editor’s desk. They are told that it is the limbo of the 
pseudo, a symbol of perpetual restraint. 





United Engineers 
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Engineering 6l Construction Co. 
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Dwight P. Robinson &. Company 
of Argentina, Inc. 
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STEEL MILLS 
POWER DEVELOPMENTS 
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GAS PLANTS 
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HOTELS 

OFFICE AND MONUMENTAL 
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WHAT THIS MAN 

KNOWS 

will save you 
money! 


T is possible to illustrate in thumb-nail 


sketches on this page but a small 


handful of the G.T.M. s —Goodyear Techni 


cal Man's —successful applications of Mechani 


cal Rubber Goods to production problems in 


industry. Hardly a process of manufacturing 


exists, of which he has not practical, profitable 


knowledge. Hardly a business which may not profit 


from his wide experience. 


He is an expert in the use of Transmission, Con 


veyor and Elevator Belting, Industrial Hose, Molded 


Rubber Goods, and Packing. His services have ex 


tended to every industry and to countless uses of 


rubber. With a shrewd eye he studies your problems. 


With a sure hand he extends to your operation or 


factory the speed, the energy, the smooth and steady 


output of advanced industrial practice. 


Back of the G.T.M. are Goodyear and vast re 


sources of invention and technical skill. The full 


resources of The Greatest Name in Rubber , the su 


perior design and materials of its products, are 


Goodyear Suction Hose os 
specified by the G.T.M. for 
rugged service on dredge 
"Kelly Island"— large bore 
hose armored internally with 
flexible metal spiral —typical 
example of Goodyear product 
thoughtfully applied to low- 
cost work in industry 


Goodyear Compass (Cord) 
Endless Belt on compressor — 
G. T. M. - specified for North 
Standard Mining Co.. Eureka, 


Goodyear Elevator Belts — at 
work in the Rockhill crushing 
plant of the General Crushed 
Stone Co., Easton, Pa. —Good¬ 
year Transmission Belting — 
all specified by the G. T. M. 


Goodyear Thor Transmission* 
Belting, seamless, a complete 
textile-mill installation made 
by the G. T. M.—Belt structure 
prevents wear on edges. 
Goodyear service reduces 
belting costs on twisters, 
spoolers, frames—fine ex¬ 
ample of increase in plant 
efficiency following visit of 
G.T.M. 


YEAR 


MOLDED GOODS • HOSE 

Copyright 1931. by The Goodyear Tire & Robber Co.. Inc. 


PACKING 


opened to you through this trained man. It is reason 
able that he can help in your work — that what he 
knows will save you costs and trouble. Just write to 
Goodyear, Akron, Ohio, or Los Angeles, California, 
and ask the G.T.M. to call. 


Goodyear Conveyor Belt car¬ 
rying ore in mine —G.T.M. 
specified and installed 





































SPECTROGRAM OF NEON AND GOLD VAPOR. SEE PAGE 184 
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MACHINE-MADE MINDS 

The Psychological Effects of Modern Technology 

By John Bakeless 
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O NE would not willingly add another to the in¬ 
numerable futile laments over the Machine Age 
— conventional complaints which by this time 
are merely wearisome. If there were not so much more 
that is tiresome, there would be something funny about 
our solemn modern devotees of the assthetic Greek or 
Mediaeval Past. Seated in Grand Rapids chairs at pressed 
steel desks in comfortable steel-and-concrete apartment 
houses (which are, of course, 
mechanically heated and 
lighted), in cities which owe 
their very existence to the 
machine, they bang out on 
thoroughly mechanical type¬ 
writers their ululations over 
the passing of the arts and 
handicrafts — sad victims of 
the machine, that fell and 
ferrous monster. (It may be 
objected that you can’t bang 
out an ululation; but at least 
the metaphor is no more 
mixed up than the minds of 
the writers it describes.) 

A little more knowledge of 
what life in the Middle Ages 
was like — of the brutality 
and filth and squalor that 
accompanied its picturesque 
charm; a somewhat more 
realistic comprehension of 
the seamy side of the attrac¬ 
tive life of ancient Greece (in 
which a Plato could be sold 
into slavery and an Aristotle 
could cheerfully consign 90% 
of the population to the 
same fate in the interests of 
the cultured few) would 
speedily convince even the 
more aggressive critics of the 


machine and its products that a mechanical basis for 
society is not wholly without advantages. It might even 
persuade them that the engineer is not necessarily to be 
equated with the Goth or the Vandal. 

There is no longer any doubt that the machine is here 
to stay. We shall have it to deal with as long as our pe¬ 
culiar type of civilization exists; and it is even probable 
that the continued existence of our civilization chiefly 

depends on whether we make 
a wise or a foolish use of the 
machine. 

It is a curious fact that the 
writers who have dealt with 
the social, economic, and 
political effects of the ma¬ 
chine have neglected the 
most important effect of all 

— its profound influence on 
the modern mind. Anything 
that shapes our thoughts 
shapes society also; and the 
effects of the machine on con¬ 
temporary thought, must, 
therefore, be at least as sig¬ 
nificant as its effects on con¬ 
temporary economics or in¬ 
dustry, or the life of society 
in general. 

Even our republican form 
of government is possible 
only because a few machines 

— mainly vehicles (rail¬ 
roads, airplanes, and motor 
cars) and means of communi¬ 
cation (mails, telephone, 
telegraph, radio, wireless, 
and machine-made news¬ 
papers) — bring the minds 
of a continent sufficiently 
close so that we can live and 
work together. In fact, if we 


‘ 'STEEL-WORKER ” FROM THOMAS H. BENTOn's MURALS 
' 'AMERICA TODAY ’' IN THE NEW SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL RESEARCH. 
TWO OTHER PANELS ARE SHOWN ON FOLLOWING PAGES 
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may trust Shakespeare, who certainly was not a product 
of the Machine Age, “there is nothing either good or 
bad, but thinking makes it so.” If the machine really 
controls our thoughts, no wonder it controls all else. 

But before we begin to worry over the fact that the 
modern mind is as completely machine-made as any other 
factor' in Twentieth Century civilization, it may be just 
as well to analyze the effedt of the machine upon the 
modern mind. Some of these effects, no doubt, are bad; 
but others — this, at least, is not beyond the bounds of 
possibility — may turn out to be good. 

The machine exerts a dual influence over the mental 
life of modern man. In the first place, to a surprisingly 
large degree, it controls the subjects of our thoughts and 
the data on which our general ideas are based. In the 
second place, it has an almost equally powerful indirect 
influence upon the individual mind through the subtle 
influences arising from an environment and a mass 
psychology which the machine has itself created. 

Mr. Stuart Chase, TO, has observed that "the number 
of those bound intimately to the rhythm of the machine 
is a small percentage of the total population.” This is 
quite true; but through its indirect influence on our minds, 
the machine reaches out to dominate the life of every man 
and woman on the continent of North America. 

Consider the mental equipment of the average modern 
man. Most of the raw material of his thought enters his 
mind by way of a machine of some kind — often through 


the agency of several machines. Newspapers, 
magazines, moving and talking pictures are the 
clearest examples. 

The newspaper is not only one of the chief in¬ 
fluences in swaying the ideas and prejudices of our¬ 
selves and our contemporaries; it is also a triumph 
of machinery and of mechanical organization. It 
differs immensely from the crude little newsbooks 
and corantos of the Seventeenth Century, but not 
because its editors and readers are greatly different 
from their ancestors who waited eagerly for the 
latest news from the army of King Charles or the 
wars against the Turk. 

It is different for two quite different reasons: 
in the first place, the Twentieth Century journalist 
can collect, print, and distribute his news with a 
speed and completeness wholly due to a score or 
more of intricate machines. In the second place, 
mass production, another result of machine econ¬ 
omy, gives the publisher an immense advertising 
revenue which commercially justifies enormous 
news-gathering expenditure. 

All this creates an almost incalculable difference 
between the modern mind — the scholar’s in his 
study, the technologist’s in his laboratory, the 
engineer’s in the field, as well as the giggling, 
gum-chewing shop-girl’s on her way down town 
in the subway — and the mind of the Eighteenth 
or early Nineteenth Centuries. For the first time, 
thanks to machinery, such a thing as world-wide 
public opinion is becoming possible. 

Thanks to the newspaper, the modern world 
knows more about itself every morning than the 
world before the industrial revolution ever knew. 
But this increase of self-awareness in the modern 
world is due to a number of other machine products be¬ 
sides the newspaper. The newspaper directly influences 
many contemporary books and magazines whose writers 
derive much of their inspiration, some of their methods, 
and all too many of their facts from the daily press. 

It is notorious that every successful magazine editor 
is an inveterate newspaper reader. S. S. McClure used to 
have the leading American newspapers mailed to him, 
even when abroad; and the present dean of American 
magazine-makers reads English and American newspapers 
with the greatest assiduity. The machine’s effect on the 
newspaper is thus carried over into more enduring form. 
Moreover, the book and the magazine are themselves 
largely machine-made from the moment the author de¬ 
livers his manuscript to the editor or publisher. A cynic 
surveying most popular science and a good deal of popu¬ 
lar fiction might easily be tempted to trace machine work 
even further back. 

The rapid advance of pure science and technology, the 
most obvious single characteristic of our time, is also 
directly related to machine-production in publishing and 
the resultant ease, cheapness, and speed in making and 
distributing technical journals. A contemporary labora¬ 
tory in Peking, Tokyo, or Calcutta is perfectly aware of 
the results achieved in other laboratories in Berlin, Paris, 
London, Oxford, and both the Cambridges. But Chinese 
scholars of the Chou dynasty did not even know that 
Athens existed or that Aristotle was lecturing there. 
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Under such conditions, progress in pure science 
and subsequent progress in its technical applica¬ 
tions was necessarily slow, halting, unsure. One 
worker could not benefit by what another had 
done. The intellectual fertilization which results 
from a free exchange of ideas was impossible. 

There were many unrelated, feeble lines of advance, 
instead of one great, steady line strengthened by 
mutual cooperation. 

"With the introduction of printing," says Mr. 

H. G. Wells, "the intellectual life of the world 
entered upon a new and far more vigorous phase. 

It ceased to be a little trickle from, mind to mind; 
it became a broad flood, in which thousands 
and presently scores of thousands of minds par¬ 
ticipated.” 

The changes in our methods of making, repro¬ 
ducing, and distributing printing have had a some¬ 
what similar effect. Art as a creation of hand, 
brain, and emotion in which the machine has no 
part is as old as the race. But the original work 
of the artist necessarily affected few people. The 
machine has made it possible to distribute fairly 
good reproductions far and wide at low cost. The 
machine has also made possible mechanical travel 
— of which more anon — bringing thousands of 
people to the galleries in which the great originals 
are housed, where only hundreds came before. 

The crude, hand-drawn woodcuts of crimes, 
wonders, and disasters which adorned the early 
newsbooks had no more claim to art or accuracy 
than modern "composographs” in a contemporary 
tabloid. But in the Nineteenth Century, the 
camera came into general use and with it photo¬ 
engraving and the rotogravure process, making 
possible the modern illustrated press. Today we do not 
have to read the news. Even the illiterate can see it re¬ 
enacted in pictures, still or talking. They can even listen 
to a mild distortion of its sounds. 

Our ideas of foreign lands can be changed overnight 
with pictures. A modern Othello, spinning yarns 

", . . of the Cannibals that each other eat, 

The Anthropophagi, and men whose heads 
Do grow beneath their shoulders" 

must bring photographs to prove his story and illustrate 
his lectures or his articles. 

The effect of all this on art is curiously dual. Thanks 
to cheap reproduction, anyone who wants it can study 
any of the great masterpieces in an accurate photograph. 
One museum has even set itself the stupendous task of 
collecting reproductions of all the world’s important 
paintings. The machine is thus a positive benefit. But it 
has had a very different effect on the progress of contem¬ 
porary art. When the machine first made the modern maga¬ 
zine possible, the artists at first deserted their exhibitions 
to embellish the magazines, the result being a really 
great school of American illustration. This was destroyed 
when mass production — a result of machinery — led to 
enormous advertising campaigns and immense appropria¬ 
tions, which lured the artists out of the editorial and into 
the advertising pages. Many a promising young painter 
is today drawing pictures of motor cars and razor blades 
and cans of pork and beans not because he particularly 


enjoys it, but because it is infinitely more profitable than 
l’ art -pour l’art. 

At the same time, the machine has found another use 
for art. The factory, which has long employed the artist 

— sometimes to strangely little purpose — as a designer 
of paper and textiles, is now reaching out for him as a 
designer of the most grotesquely improbable products. 
Not long ago the Westinghouse Company took an in¬ 
structor from the Carnegie College of Fine Arts to add 
aesthetic quality to its products. It also sent its engineers 
to art classes. It had discovered that sound artistic and 
sound mechanical design tended to approach each other. 

Thus, even while interfering with the purely creative 
work of the artist, the machine is beginning to surround 
us with agreeable objects of harmonious design — with¬ 
out the special charm of handicraft, no doubt, yet often 
with a new quality almost worthy to replace it. Some¬ 
times, indeed, the artist turns to the machine for his 
ideas. And always, silently and subtly, the machine goes 
on transforming the mind of the modern world. 

Quite as significant as the machine-made power of the 
press and of mechanically reproduced art upon our minds, 
are the various mechanical devices developed during the 
last two decades for pouring ideas into our eyes and ears 

— movies, talkies, radio, and television. Some of these 
mechanical devices probably have more effect upon the 
less literate levels of modern society than the printed 
word could ever hope to have. 
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O NE may, according to one’s view of life, regard this 
state of affairs as dismal or desirable — or merely 
funny. The point here is only that the machines which 
produce this attitude are largely shaping the minds of the 
coming generation and, in less degree, the minds of the 
present generation. Even when we seek the allegedly 
broadening effects of travel, we moderns depend on the 
machine. In Europe, “tourisme” has become a major in¬ 
dustry, enjoying the favor and protection of the state. 
It is an affair of advertising and organization, steamships, 
railroads, and motor cars. It is, in short, very much a part 
of the Machine Age. But it is an open question whether 
the modern, personally conducted tripper — who, with 
his ticket two yards long, is whirled breathlessly about 
the continent of Europe in six weeks — broadens his 
mind at all. One may even doubt whether anyone origi¬ 
nally possessed of a mind would undertake such journeys. 
Certainly the bustling modern tripper does not broaden 
it a tenth as much as the English “milord” of the 
Eighteenth Century, who with his horse and chaise, in 
decorous leisure, made the “grand tour” of France and 
Italy; and whose desultory means of travel perforce com¬ 
pelled him to learn the country and its ways. 

Only the favored few traveled in those days; but to 
judge by the urbanity of Eighteenth Century society, it 
did them some good. Today, the profiteers make their 
appointments at St. Moritz or the Lido instead of To¬ 
ronto or Palm Beach, and all the deacons of America as¬ 
semble nightly at the Folies Bergeres. But if all this does 
anyone any good (except the hotel keepers and the steam¬ 
ship lines — operators of floating machines) no one has 
ever found it out. 

Incidentally, since the machine has reduced most 
industrial countries to a flat uniformity, it is very nearly 
impossible for the traveler to find local color nearer 
than the Balkans, except where the inhabitants are 
ordered to be conscientiously picturesque for the benefit 
of the tourist industry. All this is the machine’s doing. 
Machines .transport the tourists. Machines produce the 
wealth to pay their bills. 

The machine is also responsible for the transition from 
urban to industrial civilization. The time may be ap¬ 
proaching when even the farm will be industrialized. 
If the Soviet agricultural experiment succeeds in Russia, 
the capitalistic countries may be compelled in self- 
defense to industrialize their own agriculture. We shall 
then substitute for our farms, “food factories," which 
will be very much more “efficient.” That is, having al¬ 
ready more farm products than we know what to do 
with, we shall add to their amount; and the privilege of 
premature demise from overeating will become less ex¬ 
pensive and even more widely enjoyed than it is today. 
To offset these doubtful merits, something precious will 
go out of life, particularly out of the life of childhood, 
which will not be without its own ultimate effect. 

Agriculture is a way of life which influences the whole 
of civilization. As Socrates once observed, it “gives 
strength to the body and hardihood to the soul" and is re¬ 
sponsible for “the best citizens with the best understand¬ 
ing.” Contemporary society could very well do with a 
little more of all these qualities; but whether mechanized' 
agriculture, the ultimate triumph of the factory, will do 
much to enhance them, we may very reasonably doubt. 


Worst of all, mankind will lose touch with its humble 
brothers of the lower creation. The machine is already 
driving animals out of human life. Horses have not com¬ 
pletely vanished, but they have become luxuries, instead 
of familiar daily friends. Oxen, slow-plodding and pic¬ 
turesque, disappeared long since. Eggs, milk, and honey 
reach most of America’s population nowadays with no 
more indication of their animal origin than a glass bottle, 
a tin can, or a cardboard case. 

Now, odd as it may appear, this can hardly be without 
effect on the mind of modern man. Man and the animals 
have lived toegther almost from the beginning, perhaps 
from the day when a wolf cub was brought into camp to 
grow up as the first dog. Even before that, animals were 
gods and totems and blood-brothers of primitive man; 
and at the very least, they were his chief source of food 
and clothing. 

The effects of man’s severance from the lower creation 
and his new dependence on machines will probably be 
clearer in the next generation, the generation who now 
are children. Somehow, a boy and a dog have belonged 
together from time immemorial, and other animal pets 
and fellow workers have always been plentiful. Earlier 
generations in childhood dealt habitually with sentient 
creatures, not with unresponsive metal objects. In caring 
for them, they unconsciously developed a good many 
social virtues: a sense of responsibility; a sense of justice 
(if you punish a dog unjustly, your conscience will hurt 
you more than if you steal a dozen Ford cars); gentleness; 
sympathy. Of course, it didn’t work perfectly; but there 
must certainly have been a general development, however 
unconscious, in every mind of capacity for certain virtues 
that human society badly needs. For genuine ethical 
influence, a really good dog is hard to beat. 

It is painfully easy to sentimentalize over this sort 
of thing, and very difficult to make it seem concrete; 
because, in fact, it isn’t very concrete. It is only real. 

Walt Whitman, in “The Beasts,” a poem that has been 
quoted very nearly to death, expressed it as well as 
anybody can: 

“I think I could turn and live with the animals, they are so 
placid and self-contained; 

I stand and look at them long and long. 

They do not sweat and whine about their condition; 

They do not lie awake in the dark and weep for their sins; 
They do not make me sick discussing their duty to God; 

Not one is dissatisfied — not one is demented with the mania 
of owning things; 

Not one kneels to another nor to his kind that lived thousands 
of years ago; 

Not one is respectable or industrious over the whole earth." 

You simply cannot write that kind of thing about the 
finest tractor ever designed. 

N OT only does the machine directly determine the 
thinking of adults while subtly shaping the minds 
of the generation that will replace them; ft also creates 
the environment in which we do our thinking. Here, 
again, it is easy to exaggerate an effect which is at best 
impalpable. But it is surely easy to see a relation between 
the mechanical nature of modern art and thought and the 
mechanical environment. The chief example before child 
and adult is the frenzied competition (Continued on page 298~) 
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IT TAKES FOUR HOURS TO WALK 
RAPIDLY THROUGH THIS NEW 
DEUTSCHES MUSEUM IN MUNICH 


Galloway 


1 AST summer I heard of a bridal couple who, on an all 
too short honeymoon, visited the Deutsches Mu- 
^ seum in Munich and spent three happy days pushing 
the buttons that started machines. Anything that would 
bring these starry-eyed wanderers back to terra firma for 
that length of time must be worth seeing, and so, just as 
the "donkey went to Bremen,” I started for Munich to 
see what the Deutsches Museum had to offer. 

In the first place, the approach to Munich is most in¬ 
teresting. Surrounding towns like Neumarkt, Nord- 
lingen, Ingolstadt, Regensburg, and even the more com¬ 
mercialized Oberammergau are all unspoiled relics of 
medievalism, but Munich itself is an ultra-modern city 
of 700,000 inhabitants. The startling beauty of its new 
War Memorial, the great housing developments, the 
clean, well paved streets all attest to the city’s enterprise 
and culture. The city occupies a great plain, looking off 
to the mountains of the South. The Museum, a huge 
building of three and four stories covering about nine 
acres of floor space, is located on the Museum Insel, one 
of the two long islands in the River Isar that separate 
Munich into two parts. The Museum 
is organized with the thoroughness 
that one expects of German scientists. 

It is divided into the following 
departments: administration, busi¬ 
ness office, new building, science, 
technology, industry, library, and 
workshop. 

Bacon's motto, “I have taken all 
knowledge to be my province," 
might well be carved over the 


central portico. The high vaulted hall of fame in the 
second story gives a further idea of the breadth of the 
Museum's program, for here we find monuments of 
Goethe, and portraits or busts of such men as V. Hum¬ 
boldt, Frederick the Great, von Guericke, Leibnitz, 
Frauenhofer, Helmholtz, Gutenberg, Ohm, Krupp, 
Siemens, Copernicus, Kepler, Liebig, Bunsen, Lilienthal, 
von Zeppelin, and many others. 

Space allows me to describe in detail only a few of 
these departments. Geology seems to be a natural begin¬ 
ning. We start with descriptive exhibits of the structure 
of the earth, its strata as represented by huge sections, 
and its raw materials of technology. From these exhibits 
it is but a step to the models showing the influence of 
water, ice, and wind on the earth’s surface. The action of 
volcanoes and earthquakes is made clear as well as the 
origin of mountains and a large schematic section of the 
earth is presented showing the sedimentary layers and 
their corresponding fossils. 

In adjacent rooms are depicted the search, production, 
and utilization of useful minerals. Portions of actual 
mines are presented with startling 
realism. Mining machinery, ore dress¬ 
ing by wet, mechanical, and electro¬ 
magnetic systems can be operated 
by the visitor as can the jigging 
machines, shaking tables, and ap¬ 
pliances for amalgamation and 
roasting processes. These mining 
exhibits date from the earliest times 
and methods and show their devel¬ 
opment into the most modern. 



Munich’s war memorial to the un¬ 
known SOLDIER 
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THE HISTORY OF FLIGHT, FROM FLYING REPTILES TO THE LATEST 
AIRSHIPS AND AIRPLANES 


The metallurgical department shows the production of 
lead, copper, zinc, mercury, iron, steel, and other metals. 

The next group of exhibits shows the treatment of 
metals (from old to modern times) by casting, forging, 
and machine tools. Practically all of the machines can be 
set in motion by the observer. The foundry shows the 
processes of moulding, smelting, and casting. Hammers 
are exhibited operated by hand, water, steam, and com¬ 
pressed air. A model rolling mill shows the fabrication of 
sheet iron, rails, tubes, wheels, chains, and so on, to¬ 
gether with machines for sawing, cutting, turning, 
milling, and grinding metals. There is a display of meth¬ 
ods for testing and assaying metals and finally an ex¬ 
hibition room of fine castings, forgings, and coins. 

Each department is arranged with 
the same completeness of detail as this 
first one devoted to mining, smelting, 
and metal working. Every department 
like it is arranged historically and in 
every place where it is practical ma¬ 
chines on exhibition are so devised 
that the student observer can operate 
them by pressing a button. Others are 
started by an attendant. 

Perhaps the department that pre¬ 
sents the best examples of operating 
models is the power department which 
shows the development of prime 
movers. First there are the muscle 
power engines such as treadmills and 
horse-gears; then come windmills and 
steam engines, with a copy of Watts’ 
first beam engine of 1788. There is a 
model of the first high pressure engine 
with an oscillating cylinder and a 
water-tube boiler of 1840; a replica of 
the first Corliss engine in Germany; 
ship engine models with multiple 
expansion by Schichau; and copies of 


locomobiles and steam turbine (Laval and Parsons). 
Then come steam boilers, hot air, gas, oil, and benzine 
motors, and special machines by Ericsson, Lenoir, Otto, 
and Diesel. 

In the department of land transportation, samples of 
skates, skis, and stilts show the methods of foot-travel. 
The next group displays vehicles such as sedans, sledges, 
and carriages, including the gala coach and sled of King 
Ludwig II of Bavaria and some of the first models of au¬ 
tomobiles. Cugnot’s steam tractor, Serpollet’s first steam 
road carriage, Benz's benzine motor, Daimler’s petrol 
auto, the "Protos” car which won the first round-the- 
world prize in 1908, and Rumpler's first stream line car of 
1921 are all represented in this group. 

Then in another department is shown the development 
of the railway. There are full size models of the first loco¬ 
motives (Puffing Billy of 1813) and other reproductions 
from the Rocket to the ultra-modern type which include 
expansion cylinders, superheaters, sleeping cars, air 
brakes, and so on. There are also exhibits from the first 
electrical locomotive by Werner v. Siemens, 1879, to the 
latest electrical train with full equipment. 

This study of transportation leads naturally to the next 
department of road building where replicas of ancient 
Roman roads, German planked roads (dating back to 
800B.C.), mediaeval mud roads, and model sections of old 
and new streets in German towns are exhibited. There are 
models of railroad construction (surface, under-ground, 
and elevated), mountain railways, rope railways; and 
models and appliances for tunnelling and bridge building. 
A study of hydraulic engineering displays replicas of 
mountain streams and river correction, ship locks and 
ship elevators, and models of the Rhine, Main, Danube, 
and Panama Canals. 

The department of harbor operation shows miniature 
representations of the great harbors and basins of Bremen 
and Hamburg with beacons, buoys and signals above and 
below water; while in the department of ship building 
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WATER AND STEAM POWER MACHINERY IN THE HALL OF PRIME 
MOVERS 


there are models of outrigger canoes, kayaks, and dug- 
outs. There are also models showing the evolution of 
rowing and sailing vessels and many duplicates of steam 
vessels including the Charlotte Dundas of 1801 and the 
Leviathan. There are also reproductions of battleships 
and submarines from the Fulton boat of 1798 to tbe 
modern U-boats equipped with torpedoes and mines. 
One alcove shows the development of the marine com¬ 
pass from the dry to the floating and electric gyroscopic 


compass of today. This department may well be supple¬ 
mented by a visit to the Oceanographic Museum in 
Berlin. 

One of the most popular departments is that of flight, 
of which illustrations are given adjacently. 

The department of mathematics and physics has an 
interesting exhibition of instruments for measuring time 
(sundials, hour glasses, water and oil clocks); of imple¬ 
ments showing average time, solar time, the rise and 
setting of the sun and moon, position of the planets, and 
so on. There are many beautiful watches and clocks, in¬ 
cluding the very cumbersome saddle watches of 1550 and 
the modern flat watch. 

Another department shows the various measures of 
length, volume, and weight. Then follow a series of 
mathematical devices such as calculating machines, 
planimeters, compasses, and pantographs. There are also 
many drawings showing the evolution of descriptive 
geometry. Reproductions illustrating the development of 
the lever principle and the inclined plane, pendulum 
laws, gravitation, gyroscopes and their application are 
found in the division of mechanics. 

A large alcove is devoted to the fundamental laws of 
hydrostatics and hydrodynamics, and to the mechanics 
of gases, with the original v. Guericke’s air pump and 
his Magdeburg hemispheres on display. The study of 
heat and the laws of energy show the different methods 
of measuring temperature, the development of thermom¬ 
eters and calorimeters. Then there is apparatus for liquefy¬ 
ing gases, accompanied by Linde’s original machine of 
1895, and also by a model of Rumford’s famous gun barrel 
boring showing the transformation of work into heat. 

In the section devoted to electricity and magnetism 
there are found such interesting machines as v. Guericke’s 
sulphur ball, the electrical machine with battery of jars 
used by Ohm, and the original tubes of C. W. Rontgen. 
In this department are popular booths demonstrating the 
Rontgen treatment where an attendant sends rays through 
visitors’ hands and purses. Mme. 
Curie is represented by a copy of the 
apparatus she used in her study of 
radio-activity. 

In the telegraphy and telephony 
section there is an exhibit of telegraph 
instruments made by Sommering, 
1809, Steinheil, 1836, Morse and Sie¬ 
mens, and also telephone apparatus 
by Reis 1863 and Bell 1876. There are 
models of an exchange and of the more 
modern automatic exchange. Original 
instruments by Feddersen, Bezold, 
and Hertz showing the original os¬ 
cillators, resonators, parabolic mir¬ 
rors, with which Hertz proved the 
propagation of electrical waves, were 
displayed in this section. In the cases 
are innumerable condensers, self-in¬ 
duction coils, spark transmitters, 
coherers and crystal detectors, valve 
receivers, amplifiers and aerials, and 
daily demonstrations of broadcasting 
by telephones, and loud speakers 
are given. (Continued on page 302) 
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REVOLUTIONARY AVIATION 

Introducing the Cjyronauts 

By Daniel C. Sayre 
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T HE idea of flight sustained from rotating vanes is 
by no means new. The incomparable Leonardo is 
said to have built a successful model of a helicopter, 
and it is a simple thing to achieve in toy sizes. Other 
great inventors, among them Edison and the elder Ber¬ 
liner, have considered it the ultimate in aircraft. Never¬ 
theless, a full-sized, pure helicopter is an extremely diffi¬ 
cult problem. Reliance on lift from ordinary propellers 
directly driven from an engine, introduces gyroscopic 
forces, instabilities, and difficulties of control which 
are almost insurmountable. True, many such machines 
have been built and a number have achieved flight, if 
flight can be defined simply as ascent and a return to earth. 
The approach to controlled flight of any practical magni¬ 
tude has been at best remote. 

The autogiro is a horse of quite another color. In 1920 
Juan de la Cierva, Spanish aeronautical engineer and 
mathematician, began the development work and in 1923 
made his first successful flight. Since then continuous 
improvement has been achieved in a number of succeeding 
designs until at last, even the pilots of airplanes are 
growing interested. 


The general appearance of the craft is familiar to all 
readers of rotogravure sections. An ordinary airplane 
fuselage with engine and propeller, a wide landing gear, 
and a small low wing characterize it. All the usual air¬ 
plane control surfaces are present, and are rather large. 
Above the ship pivoted about a mast, are four vanes 
which look like nothing so much as a wind mill. These 
blades are not driven by the engine in flight. The giros, 
before the most recent type, taxied around the field like 
an ordinary plane until the blades started rotating due 
simply to the forward motion of the ship. The rotor turns 
about 100 r.p.m. in flight and from 60 to 80 r.p.m. is con¬ 
sidered necessary for take off. At first it took plenty of 
taxying to achieve such a rotation. The early autogiros 
landed in a short distance but required an extremely large 
field for take off. The present models now start the blades 
through a hand-operated clutch from the engine. The run 
on the ground is, therefore, quite short. 

The rotating blades exert a lifting force, which con¬ 
tributes to the total lift of the plane during forward flight 
and which makes possible the extremely slow landings. 
Descents can actually be made almost vertically from at 
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least 500 feet at a rate slower than the descent of 
a man in a parachute. The rotation during the 
descent is by no means entirely derived from 
momentum. As the resultant wind velocity past 
the blades departs from the horizontal, the 
resultant pressure on the blade section makes an 
angle with the vertical, pointing forward in the 
direction of rotation. The craft can, of course, 
also be brought in on an orthodox airplane glide 
at very low speeds. 

The fastening of the blades at the mast is 
undoubtedly the kernel of the invention. They 
are articulated about two axes, are free to rise 
and fall like the ribs of an umbrella, and to 
change position in the horizontal plane like 
those of a fan. True, the blades are kept from 
collapse on the ground by individual cables 
running to the top of the mast and there are 
horizontal cables attached to spring mechanisms 
which preserve the plan pattern within a few 
degrees, but in flight the position of the vanes is 
determined by a resultant of gravitational, 
aerodynamic, and centrifugal forces. The results 
are several and highly desirable. The lift on the 
forward moving blades is larger than on the re¬ 
treating ones because the resultant velocities 
are greater, therefore they rise. This, however, 
introduces a vertical component and decreases 
the lift through decreasing the angle between 
the resultant wind and the blade section. The 
opposite, of course, occurs on the retreating 
side. There is thus a balancing of forces as each 
vane passes around the mast. Secondly, the 
articulations completely eliminate gyroscopic 
forces. The autogiro can be banked and turned 
at least as easily as the ordinary airplane. Lastly 
the bending moment at the pin is made zero 
thereby reducing the design stresses. 

Strangely enough, the resistance of this com¬ 
plex beast is not much greater than that of the 
corresponding airplane of similar power and pay 
load. The early autogiros were slow; so slow in 
fact that they fitted one airplane designer’s 
famous question, “If you are just going up for 
the view, why not build a tower?” But the 
present models have a top speed in the neighbor¬ 
hood of 120 m.p.h. and carry three passengers. 
Their proponents are planning racers and tri- 
motored transports. There are no theoretical 
reasons why they should not succeed. 

The things are quite easy to operate; about 
the same as an airplane. Those who are already 
pilots have no difficulty whatsoever. Instruction 
from scratch should be even a little shorter than 
for the plane. The controls in the cockpit are 
exactly those of the ordinary joy stick, with the 
addition of a clutch and brake for starting and 
stopping the blades on the ground. If there is 
any operating defect, it is that there can be no 
recourse to the engine within about 50 feet when 
approaching a landing in a steep descent, because 
the controls have lost a great deal of their 
effectiveness, even in the (Concluded on page 307) 
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A DEFINITION AND A DISTINCTION 

T HE autogiro and the helicopter are similar in that 
they are both supported by rotating lifting surfaces. 
They differ in that the blades of the helicopter are 
directly driven from an engine while those of the autogiro 
are not connected to an engine during flight. 





THE SPECTROSCOPIST LOOKS UPON THESE SPECTRA AS PATTERNS CHARACTERISTIC OF THE RADIATING ATOMS 

LIGHT FROM DARK PLACES 


And How a New Machine, the Synchronous Motion 
Spectrograph, Photographs 15,000 Spectra a Second 

By Donald C. Stockbarger 

See Page 2 68 


W ITH Sir Isaac Newton acting as accoucheur, the 
science of spectroscopy was born in 1666. The 
world well knows the story of how he decoyed 
a sunbeam, passed it through a 
prism, and obtained the colors of 
the rainbow. It was an experi¬ 
ment no less simple than it was 
epochal. In fact, it was one of the 
most seminal experiments in the 
history of science, for it has led 
man into a new world of physical 
discovery. 

The prism that broke up white 
sunlight into rainbow colors for 
Sir Isaac was an elementary form 
of what we now term a spectro¬ 
scope, a device able to break up 
light into its spectral parts. In its various forms (one of 
which, lately built at the Institute, is described below), 
the spectroscope has become one of the greatest of the 
tools of science, yielding secrets about chemical com¬ 
pounds otherwise undiscoverable, reaching out to the 
stars, breaking into the atom, showing the kinship of the 
infinitely large with the unbelievably small. Little won¬ 
der that the Insti¬ 
tute is building 
a great spectro- 
scopiclaboratory 
as a part of its 
new plant for 
physical and 
chemical re¬ 
search, spectros¬ 
copy being 


equally valuable to both the chemist and the physicist. 

The spectroscope, in fact, has been partly responsible 
for effecting a new and fruitful alliance between the 
different branches of science 
which once were considered sep¬ 
arately. It is only by their joint 
action that scientific knowledge 
and technique improves so rap¬ 
idly, that we have better lights 
for our homes and factories, new 
methods of producing chemicals, 
more sensitive photoelectric cells 
for controlling an ever-increasing 
number of industrial processes, 
better vacuum tubes for our 
radios, therapeutic lamps for our 
homes and hospitals, more pleas¬ 
ing motion pictures, and a host of other things. 

Although some spectroscopes are used as Newton used 
his, that is, for the visual examination of light, the 
majority now employ photographical or electrical means 
of detecting light. If, for example, the eyepiece of a visual 
spectroscope were to be replaced by a camera, we should 
then have a spectrograph capable of photographing not 

only the visible 
spectrum, but al¬ 
so parts of the 
invisible infrared 
and ultraviolet 
spectra as well. 
Spectrograms, 
the photographs 
taken with such 
instruments,are 
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SPECTROGRAM OF TUNGSTEN MERCURY ARC IN QUARTZ TAKEN BY 
SYNCHRONOUS MOTION SPECTROGRAPH 

generally made whenever it is possible, for printed rec¬ 
ords are of much greater value than mere memories. They 
permit leisurely examination which is not always possi¬ 
ble with a visual instrument, owing to the short duration 
of the spectrum. 

Of the many methods which can be employed to pro¬ 
duce the spectrum of a substance, perhaps the simplest is 
to place the material in a hole drilled in the end 
of one of the electrodes of a carbon arc. When 
the arc is lighted, the heat vaporizes the ma¬ 
terial; and the vapor, being formed in the arc 
itself, becomes electrically excited and therefore 
radiant. As a rule, the arc lines are so well fixed 
in position that the spectroscopist looks upon 
the spectrum as a pattern characteristic of the 
radiating atoms. This being so, if we were to 
send samples of gold to spectroscopic labora¬ 
tories on opposite sides of the globe to have 
independent studies of the gold arc lines made, 
we might reasonably expect that two essentially 
identical reports would be forthcoming. It is to 
be expected that not only would the spectral 
patterns obtained by the laboratories look alike, 
that is, have the same number of prominent 
lines in any given region, but they would really 
be identical in that the individual lines would 
occupy the same positions in the two cases. So 
definite are the positions that certain readily 
measured lines are accepted as standards in 
wave length determinations. 

There are, however, exceptions to these rules, 
and, as is so often the case, the exceptions prove 
to be of great importance. When the light from a 
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star is examined spectroscopically the patterns of the 
different elements, superimposed on the photographic 
plate, of course, may be found to be shifted bodily toward 
either the red or the violet end of the spectrum. Stated 
otherwise, the wave lengths may all be too long or too 
short. If they are too long, the astronomer may conclude 
that the star is receding from us; if too short, that it is 
approaching us. Moreover, from the amount of the dis¬ 
placement he even calculates the star’s speed along the 
line of sight. 

Whether or not there is a displacement of the lines, the 
star’s spectral pattern may be very remarkably altered in 
appearance from what we should expect on the basis of 
our everyday laboratory experience. Irregularities ap¬ 
pear, the most notable of which is possibly the absence 
of ordinarily observed lines of elements known to be 
present in the star. From such apparent defects the as¬ 
tronomer is able to compute the temperature of the star, 
and it is interesting that these computations lead to 
estimates which agree fairly well with figures obtained 
otherwise. High temperature has such a profound influ¬ 
ence that in extreme cases certain elements may be unable 
to emit any detectable radiation, and consequently, 
paradoxical as it may seem at first thought, complete 
absence of lines of an element in a star’s spectrum does 
not necessarily indicate that that element is missing. 

This is not the case in the laboratory, however, for 
here we can easily control conditions to insure obtaining 
a spectrum of practically any element which we wish 
to study. The chemist makes use of this fortunate situa¬ 
tion in spectroscopic analysis with which he can detect 
quantities of elements so minute as to remind one of the 
old problem of locating a needle in a haystack. But he 
has not stopped at that. He has joined forces with the 
physicist to attack problems of very different natures. 
Together they are looking into the constitution of atoms 
and molecules, and thus not only (Continued on page 30(f) 
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Direct Versus Alternating 

N THE early days of electrical engineering, electric 
power was generated, distributed, and used in the 
form of direct current. The worm turned, however, 
and alternating current almost entirely displaced direct. 
This ascendancy of alternating current was the result of 
its quality of being easily changed from high to low volt¬ 
age or vice versa, by means of transformers, direct current 
not then being amenable to such modification. 

Will the worm turn again? At least part way, if a new 
device developed by Dr. Hull of Schenectady lives up to 
its present promise. This instrument, the thyratron, is 
capable of doing for direct current what the transformer 
does for alternating. Deriving from a study of the dis¬ 
charge of electricity through gases (one of the most fertile 
divisions of modern physics), the thyratron is a close rela¬ 
tive of the well-known vacuum tube. Its output current 
may be started, stopped, and varied by minute quantities 
of power. In certain characteristics it is a million times 
more sensitive than the ordinary vacuum tube, and it can 
be designed to carry 100 amperes at 20,000 volts. It acts 
more swiftly than a relay, and its efficiency in high power 
operation is approximately 97%. 

The promise that lies in the future perfection of the 
thyratron tube is that it would make possible improve- 
ment.in the stabilization of long distance alternating cur¬ 
rent power systems; existing alternating current lines 


could be joined by direct current links, and long distance 
high voltage transmission of direct current would be 
possible with consequent increased carrying capacity and 
efficiency of transmission lines. The time may come when 
power produced by alternating generators will be con¬ 
verted to direct current for long distance transmission and 
delivered to the consumer as direct current or inverted by 
the thyratron tube to alternating current. Generating 
stations would become fewer and larger and the benefits of 
cheaper electricity would be extended to new fields of 
opportunity. It may bring to a close the bellum interneci- 
num over the relative merits of alternating and direct 
current for the electrification of railroads. 

Turning Poison Gas into Hair Tonic 

HE ideal, if not the practice, of beating swords into 
plow shares is a common one. The metaphor, never¬ 
theless, is an anachronism and on the basis of recent news 
it might be modernized by changing it to ‘ ‘turning poison 
gas into hair tonic.” Such a change is highly to be de¬ 
sired, not only in the interest of rhetoric, but for the 
sake of those whose pates are bare, or in loftier language, 
in just recognition of what war, peace, and science are 
doing to curb parietal depilation. 

The simple truth is that “mustard gas” or dichlorethyl- 
sulphide, as it is more felicitously termed, may be an 
efficient promoter of hair growth. The Journal of the 
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American Medical Association reports that" dichlorethyl- 
sulphide in high dilution was the most efficient hair 
growth promoter of a considerable number of agents tried. 
Quantitative estimations of hair growth on shaved cats, 
treated locally with concentrations of 0.01% of the com¬ 
pound in 50% alcohol containing 2% of glycerin, showed 
a much greater production of hair than with tincture of 
cantharides, 1 % mustard oil, and ointment containing 
33%* of cholesterol, a hydrolysate of hair, tincture of 
cinchona, and certain proprietaries containing the so- 
called hair ferment and other constituents. The hair grew 
not only more abundantly but also longer than in the 
untreated control areas. Impure yellow petrolatum, but 
not the pure white product, was next in efficiency to 
dichlorethylsulphide, this being attributed to impurities 
acting as irritants.” 

The Journal, however, points out that the results of 
hair tonics on cats should not arouse premature hopes in 
bald humans, since all shaved and bald skins do not 
respond equally well. 

A Universal Law of Nature 

HE law of gravitation, that matter attracts matter, is 
a law of wide application for it applies throughout 
the material world to all kinds of gross matter in any 
kind of a situation. There are laws of still greater gener¬ 
ality which apply to material and immaterial things 
alike, not only in physics and chemistry and biology but 
also in economics, ethics, psychology, and sociology as 
well. Perhaps no law of nature is more general than the 
generalized Principle of Le Chatelier. Recent advances 
in the sciences support this statement. 

If we attempt to produce a change in a system which is 
in real or pseudo-equilibrium, the system spontaneously 
alters in some manner different from the manner in which 
we are attempting to change it and in a manner to reduce 
the change we are attempting to produce. Putting the 
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same thing in another way: if we have a status quo — a 
man, or a group of people, or a snowball, or a system of 
banking, or a mixture of chemicals in a flask — iyid at¬ 
tempt to alter it, the status quo spontaneously alters in a 
manner to counteract our attempt. The law appears to 
be universal. It may be called the Law of the Persistence 
of the Status Quo. 

If we compress a gas, it warms up and becomes more 
difficult to compress than the cooler one would be. If we 
expand a gas, it cools down and doesn’t expand as much 
as it would if it were warmer. 

If we have a mixture of chemicals in equilibrium and 
attempt to increase the concentration of one of the com¬ 
ponents by adding a quantity of it, a reaction occurs, the 
equilibrium shifts, and the increase in the concentration 
of the substance which we have added is not as great as 
the amount which was actually put in. This 
special case of the general principle is called 
the Law of Mass Action. 

A high pressure synthesis, such as that 
employed in making ammonia from hydro¬ 
gen and nitrogen, is an interesting example. 
If we attempt to increase the concentration 
of the hydrogen and nitrogen by compressing 
the mixture, the gases combine to form 
ammonia and the concentration does not 
increase as much as it otherwise would. 

If we attempt to compress ice, it melts. 
The water occupies less volume than the ice, 
and it resists our efforts to compress it fur¬ 
ther. If we release the pressure, the water 
freezes again. This is the modus operands of 
making snowballs. 

If we overstock the market with some 
commodity, the price drops and the com¬ 
modity disappears from the market faster 
than it did before. 

If people living on the products of their 
own agriculture have a high birth rate 
and tend to increase in number, they tend 
to specialize on the most convenient and 
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onomical crop, and develop dietary diseases which 
again reduce the rate of increase of the population. This 
has happened in the Orient. 

As to money: “easy come, easy go” is a well-known 
truth of human experience, and the bank account does 
not increase as fast as the income. 

In ethics, ignorance is not virtue, innocence is not 
goodness. One must know evil to be wholly good, but all 
is not gain, for some of the evil sticks. Our efforts to be 
really good defeat their own purpose to some extent. 

So it goes. There is hardly a situation to be found, if 
we describe it from the proper point of view, which does 
not illustrate the law of the persistence of the status quo. 
It is the law of the constancy of the form of nature, or the 
law of the flexibility of nature, according to our way of 
looking at it. If we make persistent efforts to alter a 
situation, nature has a way of wriggling out from under 
our efforts and the way she chooses is a way we have to 
discover by experiment. 


Food Facts 


B ATTLES of the food technologist to make foods avail¬ 
able throughout the year in their original state of 
freshness and flavor continue with marked success. We 
list below with acknowledgments to our contemporary, 
Food Industry, some of the recent accomplishments in 
preparing and preserving perishable foods. 

1. The marketing of tomato juice in glass and tin 
containers. 

2. Whole grain corn, in brine or packed dry in vacuum 
cans, is now in a stage of advanced commercial develop¬ 
ment. This corn is said to possess its natural flavor. 

3. Irish potatoes are now being canned in Florida. 

4. Other pending developments in canning include 
quicker methods of sterilizing, and the use of transparent 
or window type containers. Another trend is the increas¬ 
ing use of interior enamelled cans for both fruits and 
vegetables. 

5. Fruit juices, frozen to preserve their natural flavor, 
indicate a trend away from the old-style imitation-flavor 
carbonated drinks. Another step from which much is 
expected is the Heyman process from which sterile car¬ 
bonated beverages are produced by pasteurizing before 
carbonating. By this process concentrated syrups are 


heated to pasteurizing temperatures, then placed in sterile 
bottles and filled with sterile boiling hot water under 
pressure. Still under pressure, the neck space of the bottles 
is filled with carbon dioxide gas, and the bottle crowned. 

6. A new process for preparing chocolate milk includes 
the addition of a hot liquid concentrate made from a mix¬ 
ture of powdered milk and cocoa powder with sugar 
placed in sterile bottles and filled with water at 260° F. 
for final sterilization. 

7. Fruit juices are being prepared by evaporation in a 
vacuum at a very low temperature. The result is a thick 
liquid which is then mixed with granulated sugar and 
dried. Electrical pasteurization of beverages is being 
tested. 

8. New machinery has been designed for the dairy in¬ 
dustry, and canned cream of 18% and 36% butter fat 
content appeared on the market for the first time. 

9- One large dairy firm is carrying on intensive dairy 
research to find a satisfactory method of producing 
milk containing desirable quantities of vitamin D as 
drawn from the cow. 

10. In the preservation of foods, the most impressive 
advance in the past year was the development of methods 
of quick freezing, which holds high promise for the fu¬ 
ture. In preventing spoilage of fruits, ethylene is being 
widely used for ripening citrus fruits and for blanching 
of celery and other products. 

11. Fungus or mould control, once considered imprac¬ 
tical, is now recognized as necessary. 

12. In the manufacture of sugar, experiments are 
being made on the storage of beet sugar in silos rather 
than in bags. On the Pacific Coast tests are being made 
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involving two important steps in sugar refining. These 
are the use of a vacuum filter instead of a centrifugal 
massecuite, and the development of a process of boiling 
sugar to grain automatically. 


Battling the Bookworm 

I NSECTS are no respecters of rare books. Urged by hun¬ 
ger, they do not hesitate to feed on the most precious 
material. Constant vigilance is necessary to prevent their 
ravages. Imagine the consternation of the Huntington 
Library (California) authorities when some time ago they 
discovered that some of their grear treasures were being 
attacked by these pests. 

As a preliminary to a campaign against predatory in¬ 
sects, it is desirable to identify the species and to study 
its life history. It must be remembered that what the lay¬ 
man calls "bookworms” are usually not worms at all, 
but beetles (sometimes they are humans!); and that the 
damage to the books is done when the insect is in the 
larval stage. When the insects were first discovered in the 
Huntington Library, the services of a trained entomolo¬ 
gist were enlisted to identify the insect enemy and he soon 
found its name to be sitrodopa panicea. This beetle lays its 
eggs in the interior of a book; when the eggs hatch into 
the larva, these begin to feed on the paper of the book, 
finally emerging as beetles. 

Knowing this life history, the next thing was to devise 
a method of killing the egg and larva. And at this stage 
the services of a chemist, a professor in the California 
Institute of Technology, were enlisted. The ordinary, 
well-known method of killing insects with surety is by 
the use of hydrocyanic acid gas. But in this particular 
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instance, this virulent poison was out of the question, far., 
if it were used to fumigate the books, the gas would 
seriously injure the gold lettering on the fine bindings. 
After months of experimentation, the chemist devised a 
gaseous mixture made from liquid carbon dioxide and 
liquid ethylene oxide, which had the desired properties 
as an insecticide, but was neither inflammable nor in any 
way injurious to the books. 

A new difficulty, however,confronted the investigators. 
It was found that the eggs of the beetle were enveloped 
in a very thin gas-proof membrane, which protected them 
against the poisonous gas. It was useless to attempt to 
kill the larva if the eggs were left to develop other 
larvae. This seemed at first to be an insoluble difficulty. 
However, a third research worker, a physicist probably, 
found that if the eggs were submitted to the action of a 
high vacuum, the air within the egg, by its expansion, 
ruptured the protecting membrane and thus exposed the 
egg to the action of the mixed gases. 

It only remained for a fourth research man, this time 
a mechanical engineer, to devise the appropriate appa¬ 
ratus to apply both vacuum and compressed gas to the 
affected books and manuscripts. This took the shape of a 
large tank or fumigator of half-inch metal, fitted with 
openings for introducing the material to be treated, and 
also having connection with a mixing chamber in which 
the lethal gaseous mixture could be prepared. 

The books and manuscripts, placed on library trucks, 
are wheeled into the fumigator, the air exhausted to 
crack the egg-membrane, and the gas for treatment in¬ 
troduced from the mixing chamber. Thus neither insect 
or egg can escape the double action. 

Thus, through the combined efforts of four scientific 
men, the danger of the destruction of the most valuable 
private library has been averted. Future generations must 
thank these men, and the library authorities who had 
sufficient belief in the value of research to employ them 
to solve this very perplexing problem. 

The Age of Alloys 

ISTORIANS, prompted by a love for making facile 
classifications, have neatly divided history, giving 
their divisions such names as the Stone Age, Bronze 
Age, and the Steel Age. The latter, applying to modern 
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times, is loose, and if we must have a category 
wherein to place ourselves, we might better name it 
the Metal Age, or perhaps yet more accurately, the 
Alloy Age. 

So much has been written on the use of steel and the 
development of the modern nickel-steel alloys, that there 
is danger that we may overlook the application of other 
metals for a wide variety of uses. The place that copper 
alloys occupy in modern civilization is, for example, 
quite often not fully appreciated. 

Brass and bronze are familiar alloys of copper, but 
modern metallurgy has produced a number of new ones 
which have remarkable properties. Brass, the most an¬ 
cient alloy of copper, is a combination of that metal with 
zinc. The alloys of copper with the same amount of zinc 
are known as commercial bronze and red brass. This alloy 
is commonly used for window screening, the manufacture 
of cartridges, and for a great variety of ornamental 
articles. Red brass makes the highest grade of brass pipes, 
because of its great resistance to corrosion in water. In 
fact, red brass has a greater resistance to sea-water cor¬ 
rosion than copper itself. 

The familiar yellow brass encountered in everyday ex¬ 
perience is an alloy which varies in content from 75% 
copper, 25% zinc, to 63% copper and 37% zinc. Beyond 
that lie the brass alloys containing about 40% zinc, which 
can be hot rolled and forged, and are now used for a 
great variety of engineering purposes. Three of America’s 


cup defenders — the Enterprise, Yankee, and 
Weetamoe — were built with hulls of tobin 
bronze, an alloy of this type. The hull plat¬ 
ing of these yachts each required approxi¬ 
mately 55,000 pounds of tobin bronze, or 
33,000 pounds of copper and 22,000 pounds 
of zinc. 

Among the copper alloys now being pro¬ 
duced are: 

I. Nickel Alloys. Alloys of copper and 
nickel, because of new developments, are 
assuming great importance. The old name 
for such alloys was german silver. This alloy 
has been widely used in silver-plated table¬ 
ware, and is now finding many new uses. 

II. Cupro Nickel. In cupro nickel the alloy 
is produced by adding a small percentage of 
zinc to copper, which improves its resistance 
to corrosion, as well as the working prop¬ 
erties of the alloy. The zinc acts as a deoxi¬ 
dizing and desulphurizing agent, increasing 
the resistance to corrosion and the malleabil¬ 
ity and density of the alloy. These copper- 
nickel alloys are being used extensively for 
architectural work, both interior and ex¬ 
terior. During the World War, the British 
Navy had a great deal of trouble with leak¬ 
ing condenser tubes. As a result, studies were 
made, and from them has been developed a 
so-called Super-Nickel condenser tube metal 
with a composition of 70% copper and 30% 
nickel. Alloys of this type are being used in 
many public buildings for plumbing fixtures, 
because the metal is white in color, easy to 
maintain, and is more durable than brass. 

III. Silicon Bronze. Advances in electrometallurgy, 
which brought about production of silicon of high purity 
at a reasonable price, led to the development of silicon- 
copper alloys. During the World War, in the face of a 
shortage of tin, C. B. Jacobs, an engineer of the E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours and Company, started to make sili¬ 
con-copper alloy parts to take the place of ordinary 
bronze for resisting chemical action. This alloy was found 
to be superior to tin bronze, and a range of composi¬ 
tions was patented. This metal has some of the charac¬ 
teristics of steel in strength and hardness, and has a high 
resistance to corrosion. 

IV. Tempaloy. A new alloy known as tempaloy is 
copper hardened with nickel and silicon. The addition 
of aluminum strengthens it and considerably accentuates 
its hardening properties. Such material, on account 
of its physical properties and corrosion resistance, is 
excellent for shafts in speed boats and other high- 
powered vessels. 

V. Aluminum Bronze. Although aluminum bronze is 
not a new alloy, it is finding increasing recognition, par¬ 
ticularly in the development of aircraft. Copper-aluminum 
alloys are readily extruded, hot rolled, and forged. Such 
a bronze was used for the valve seats in the engine of 
the Spirit of St. Louis. 

VI. Beryllium. As pointed out in the February Review, 
much is being heard now about beryllium, the metal of 
the beryl and the emerald. This metal is lighter than 
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mine, controlled by the Union of Minerie du Haut 
Katanga, is a mysterious place, carefully guarded from 
intruders. It lies in the southeast corner of the Belgian 
Congo, just north of the Rhodesian border. To the east 
of it lies Lake Bangweulu. Beyond that, alone in the 
jungle not far from Lake Nyanza, stands the memorial 
to David Livingstone. 

To this isolated spot Dr. Hayden Guest, a physician 
and a member of the British Parliament, recently went 
in search of information that might throw some light on 
the production and cost of radium. Dr. Guest represented 
the Daily Herald of London. It was his purpose to deter¬ 
mine whether the price of radium, which in the United 
States is $70,000 a gram, is justified. He went down to 
the crude little mine in Katanga because this "hole in 
the ground” controls the world’s supply of this very 
rare mineral. 

Soon after Pierre and Madame Curie discovered radium 
in 1898, the mineral could be bought for as low as $2,500 
a gram. In 1910 small quantities of radium were found in 
Bohemia, and four years later deposits of an ore in which 
the mineral is found were discovered in the United States. 
The yield from this source was sold in the United States 
for $120,000 per gram, and from 200 to 400 tons of rock 
had to be crushed to yield that small amount. The 
American deposits were found in Colorado and Utah. 
Other sources are Australia, Portugal, and Czechoslo¬ 
vakia. The rich store of ore in the Congo was not dis¬ 
covered until 1915. The ore from which the radium 
is produced in this district is oxide of uranium, and 


aluminum and much harder. It readily alloys with 
copper, and is about five times as effective as tin. 

VII. Silver. Attention is now being given to the 
study of alloys of copper and a small percent of silver. 
Research so far indicates that there are possibilities for 
alloys of this type. 

Without discounting the great value of steel, it is a 
fact, nevertheless, that without copper steel could not 
be employed for many of its present uses. This is particu¬ 
larly true in machinery which would be useless without 
bearings and bushings of copper or copper alloys. The 
amount of copper used for this purpose last year was 
48,000 tons, or 4.22% of the copper used in this country. 

The uses to which copper is put are more varied than 
for any other metal, except iron or steel. Well-known 
forms are sheets, strips, rods, wire, tube, pipes, and 
many other shapes. 

The metal is easily alloyed with others, although there 
are some metals with which it will not mix. The alloy 
of copper generally increases its strength, but decreases 
its conductivity for electricity and heat. 


The Engineer as Artist 

A LTHOUGH the design and construction of almost 
i- every great engineering structure takes into consid¬ 
eration beauty of line and form, engineers are seldom 
given credit for an appreciation of art and its application 
in their profession. 

Engineering knowledge alone never gave to a great 
bridge the beauty of sweeping arch, and a sense of balance 
in steel and stone, nor has the modern slender skyscraper 
been developed without a keen appreciation of beauty 
and good taste. In the application of art in his profession 
the designer and the builder face a task far more difficult 
than the artist who, working freely with color and line, 
may give full rein to his imagination. The engineer, 
however, combines beauty with utility. His bridges and 
his buildings, his great dams and power plants, his ships 
and locomotives must be designed and constructed to 
definite specifications of safety and usefulness. It is in his 
admirable balance of engineering knowledge and beauty 
that he manifests in his works the leaven of a fine 
imagination. 

At the annual meeting of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers in New York early in December 
there was an exhibition of art in which the skill of hun¬ 
dreds of engineers in various branches of the profession 
was shown most impressively. Of the hundreds of paint¬ 
ings, etchings, drawings, and fine photographs submitted, 
it was possible to hang less than three hundred exhibits. 
And these, in choice of subject, conception, and skill in 
execution, were evidence of the artistic ability of hun¬ 
dreds of engineers who from time to time turn from the 
drafting board and building to work with pen, pencil, 
and brush in a hobby which must enrich their knowledge 
as engineers. 


The High Price of Radiutn 

D EEP in the jungle of the Katanga district of the 
Belgian Congo in Africa is a small mine in which 
lies the world’s richest store of radium. The Chinkolobwe 
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it is said that the yield is a gram for every ten tons of 
ore, by far the richest so far discovered. 

The mysterious Chinkolobwe mine is surrounded by 
barbed wire entanglements, and visitors are barred from 
it. Nevertheless, Dr. Guest with his wife drove directly to 
the mine. He found there an open quarry from which 
galleries penetrated into the earth. The ore was hauled up 
from the bottom of the quarry on a cable tramway. The 
mine, he wrote, appeared to be operated with great 
economy. He was refused admittance to the workings, 
and could gain no information from the officials at the 
mine. In the short time that he was allowed to remain 
there he saw natives sorting great lumps of yellow and 
gray-brown ores rich in radium. Their only tools were 
sieves and large shovels. The cost of labor, he thought, 
could not be more than $5 a week per man. He estimated 
that the cost of raising the ore to the surface was approxi¬ 
mately 75 cents a ton, and transportation to the nearest 
railroad less than $1 a ton. The ore is shipped thence to 
the west coast. 

Supposing the cost of mining to be $250 per ton, it 
would be small in proportion to the price of the radium 
yield. Dr. Guest believes. He questions whether the 
subsequent cost of crushing and crystallization processes 
amount to as much as $2,500 a ton. Even that cost would 
leave a tremendous profit. During 1929 this mine is re¬ 
ported to have produced 60 grams of radium, which at 
present American prices would have a value of more than 
$4,000,000. Dr. Guest learned that radium has been pro¬ 
duced in Great Britain from imported ores of inferior 
radium content at a cost yielding a profit if sold as low 
as $25,000 a gram. 


The methods of extracting radium vary, but the outline 
of the process worked out by Madame Curie consists of 
five steps. These include getting the uranium mineral in 
solution, separating from the solution all metallic sul¬ 
phates which are insoluble in water (these include the 
whole of the barium and radium constituents of the 
mineral). The next step is the conversion of the sulphates 
into double salts, purification of the compound of radium 
and barium, and finally separating the radium from the 
barium by a process of fractional crystallization. 

As a result of his investigation, Dr. Guest thinks that 
because of the great value of radium in the treatment of 
disease, particularly cancer, the world might well de¬ 
mand publication of the costs of producing the mineral. 

"Magnificent Creators of Unemployment” 

AS IF in answer to Stuart Chase's appeal in the Novem- 
ber Review for an awakened consciousness in the 
engineering mind, we read that the executive imagination 
of this “most important group in the modern world" has 
been aroused to a realization of its professional responsi¬ 
bility and is planning a study of the underlying causes 
of technological unemployment. The psychological im¬ 
plications of unemployment in its relation to society 
are fully discussed in the article by Mr. Bakeless, “Ma¬ 
chine-Made Minds" (page 275). 

It is interesting to notice that engineers as a class 
have now publicly announced their determination to 
study the situation as indicated by a report of the Ameri¬ 
can Engineering Council, representing 59,000 professional 
engineers in all parts of the (Continued on page 308) 
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Scientific Book Club Selections 

Y special arrangement with the Scientific Book Club, Inc., 
The Review is to present each month a list of books selected 
by that body as meriting the careful attention of all who desire 
to keep abreast of scientific thought. The selections are made by 
an editorial committee consisting of Arthur H. Compton, Edwin 
G. Conklin, Kirtley F. Mather, Harlan T. Stetson, and 
Edward L. Thorndike. 

For February the principal selection was: 

The Science of Life, by H. G. Wells, Julian Huxley and 
G. P. Wells. $10.00. 1,514 pages. Illustrated. New York: 
The. Scientific Book Club, Inc. 

“'The Science of Life' is conceived in the broadest 
possible sense. The book embraces not only the entire 
field of biology, but also of historical geology, the phys¬ 
iology of man, animals and plants, human and animal 
psychology, the philosophy of evolution and even makes 
a brief excursion into the realm of spiritualism. ... It 
may be said that the book begins and ends with man, 
and that all that lies between is 'humanized knowledge.’ 
Its sweep and scope are so great that principles and details 
appear in their proper proportions.’’ 

Other highly recommended books obtainable from the S. B. C. are: 
Zeppelin, by Margaret Goldsmith. $3.50. 278 pages. Il¬ 
lustrated. 

Aviation of Today, by J. L. Nayler and E. Ower. $6.00. 
491 pages. Illustrated. 

The Nature of Living Matter, by Lancelot Hogben. 
$5-00. 316 pages. 

Human Learning, by Edward L. Thorndike. $2.50. 202 
pages. Illustrated. 

Government in a Technological Society 

The American Leviathan, by Charles A. Beard and Wil¬ 
liam Beard. $5.00. vii + 824 pages. Illustrated. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 

N AN article, “Machine Age Politics,” in the January 
Review, the Beards by example and inference demon¬ 
strated that the social environment of government has 
been revolutionized by steam, electricity, machinery, and 
science. Not only has the environment been vastly 
changed, but the “technological revolution has thrust 
itself into all the institutions and practices of govern¬ 
ment. It has emphasized as never before the role of gov¬ 
ernment as a stabilizer of civilization.” This article might 
well stand as a prolegomenon to “The American Levia¬ 
than” (Iven though the writing of the book preceded 
•the writing of that article) for it constitutes an admirable 
preliminary statement for the book. 

This technological drive in government, which is the 
central idea around which the Beards build their book, 
is too little realized in our political thinking, granting 
that such thinking exists in America. The rank and file 
of the American people still conceive of their govern¬ 


ment, founded in an agricultural era, in the light of that 
era. A majority of the politicians, busy with their pas¬ 
toral politics, and lulled by their bucolic musings, view 
the scene about them with the naked eye of the Eight¬ 
eenth Century, oblivious to the fact that they can only 
see it correctly by using the fine instruments of the 
Twentieth Century. 

While they muse, however, government under the 
pressure of forces originating in the laboratory and in the 
minds of technicians, has become an economic and tech¬ 
nical business on a tremendous scale. "Fortunately in 
introducing these bewildering complexities into gov¬ 
ernment,” write the Beards, “technology has brought 
with it a procedure helpful in solving the problems it 
has created; namely, scientific method. . . . Though 
undoubtedly limited in its application, the scientific 
method promises to work a revolution in politics, no 
less significant than that wrought in society at large 
by mechanics. It punctures classical oratory — conserva¬ 
tive as well as radical — and offers to explore worlds 
unknown to politicians of the archaic school. Recogniz¬ 
ing the demands of a new order, a United States Senator, 
Elmer Thomas of Oklahoma, has proposed an official 
reexamination of our whole traditional system of gov¬ 
ernment in the light of the changed situation.” 

It follows that the scientist-engineer is called upon to 
play an increasingly important part in this new political 
situation. That he has not done more is the result of his 
willingness to play the part of the hired man — he is 
Prometheus enchained as Mr. Stuart Chase expressed it in 
a recent article in this magazine. If the scientist-engineer 
is to make his due contribution to the efficiency of our 
governmental machinery, he must recognize his impor¬ 
tance in the new order of things and insist that the govern¬ 
ment utilize the competence and expertness that is neces¬ 
sary to cope with the complexities of the Machine Age. 

All of these things are thrown into bold relief in this 
new book on American government. It reviews in detail 
every aspect of our political economy and illuminates 
the many dark and dubious corners of the political struc¬ 
ture. And it is done with the trained, scholarly, compe¬ 
tent manner that has characterized the previous books 
from the pens of the Beard family. Not quite as stirringly 
written, perhaps, as the “Rise of American Civilization,” 
it is presented in a manner appropriate to the subject. 
Engineers and scientists, no less than other folk, will 
find it valuable for reference, stimulating to read, and 
worthy of study. 

It is interesting to note that the bibliographical note 
at the end of the book contains not only references to 
a host of books, pamphlets, and articles, but a list six 
pages long of educational films which throw light on the 
functions of government. So far as I know this is the first 
time that motion picture films have been organized with 
reference to a particular study and have been consulted in 
making that study. 

J. R. K. 
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The New Life Members 

I AST month The Review announced the election of 
Messrs. John R. Macomber, ’97, Albert H. Wiggin, 
J and Alfred L. Loomis as Life Members of the Cor¬ 
poration. All three of these men have won high places in 
the business world (Mr. Loomis in the legal profession, 
also) and are well known in their respective fields. But 
what of their extra-curricular activities, so to speak? 
For the purpose of answering this question the following 
sketches have been prepared: 

John R. Macomber, ’97 

Mr. Macombe r is a man of strong enthusiasm, great 
energy, and simple tastes. He is active in a wide variety 
of interests and is noted for his quick and decisive judg¬ 
ment of men and affairs. His name, long familiar in the 
world of business and finance, is equally distinguished 
wherever sportsmen gather. Like many other successful 
men, he has found relaxation in a hobby, and for years 
much of his leisure has been devoted to the breeding of 
thoroughbred horses. 

Raceland, Mr. Macomber’s private stables on his 
estate at Framingham, Mass., is one of the most complete 
and beautiful racing establishments of its kind. He has 
imported many horses from abroad, and from his stables 
have come many thoroughbreds that have distinguished 
themselves in racing. Mr. Macomber’s interest, however, 
is not confined to racing alone, for he has given much of 
his time and means to the restoration and maintenance of 
those fine amateur sports in which horses play a part. 
He has been particularly active in a revival of country 
club racing and in horse shows, and is a celebrated host 
among American amateur sportsmen. 

Of Mr. Macomber’s many famous race horses, Petee 
Wrack, son of the famous Wrack, and handicap mile 
champion of America, is perhaps the most distinguished. 
He holds the distinction of being the only horse to defeat 
the brilliant Reigh Count, winning this victory in the 
Travers Midsummer Derby at Saratoga last year. 

As Chairman of the Board of Directors and earlier 
President of Harris, Forbes & Company, Mr. Macomber 
is nationally known as a financier whose achievements 
have been born of long training and sound judgment. 
He began his career with the same company in 1894, 
and in 1916 became its president, a position he oc¬ 
cupied until his election as Chairman of the Board 
of Directors a few months ago. He is a director in 
numerous corporations, including the Chase National 
Bank of New York; the First National Corporation 
and Harris Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago; Harris 
Forbes and Company, Ltd., Montreal; and he is a 
trustee of the Warren Institution for Savings, Bankers 
Investment Trust, Federal Street Building Trust, Massa¬ 
chusetts General Hospital, the New England Con¬ 
servatory of Music, and the Society for Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, Boston. 


When in 1921 Mr. Macomber was awarded the hon¬ 
orary degree of Master of Arts, the President of Tufts 
College, in conferring the honor said: "The tradition 
that business men and college men labor in separate fields 
happily is passing away. More and more, business is 
recognized as a profession. More and more the problem 
of education becomes a universal one. In recognition of 
the high standard of business ethics you have maintained 
as head of one of the largest and most representative 
financial houses in our city, in appreciation of what you 
have done as a member of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Boston, and in gratitude for the splendid work you did 
in the New England Liberty Loan Committee, I confer 
this degree.” 

Albert H. Wiggin 

The Chase National Bank is the largest bank in the 
world, and Mr. Wiggin is chairman of its governing 
board. That is the most widely known fact about this 
new Life Member of the Institute’s Corporation, with 
the possible exception that he is a leading American man 
of business who favors a reduction in inter-Allied debts. 
The latter fact was revealed in Mr. Wiggin's annual mes¬ 
sage to his bank’s stockholders in January. Noted for 
being taciturn and not given to public proclamations, 
he speaks to the public only in his annual reports, making 
them events in the business calendar. 

His 1930 annual report presents a survey of the present 
unfavorable conditions with the assertion that "we are 
approximately at the worst of depression” and that the 
next important move will be upward. Other suggestions 
of this important report are a modification of the tariff 
and a reduction in the capital gains tax from 12)4 to l l A 
per cent. As a leader-in Wall Street, Mr. Wiggin is cred¬ 
ited with directing a large portion of the banking effort 
to relieve financial stress. 

His interests, however, extend beyond the world of 
banking, as his appointment to the Corporation indicates 
(he is also a trustee of Middlebury College). He has been 
called "the banker with a million friends,” the news¬ 
paper reader who can "read all the morning papers in 
New York in no time at all. (And does.)” One of the 
distinguishing characteristics of this successful financier 
is his inscrutable expression, one that lends confidence to 
people with whom he has dealings, and one that has many 
times stood him in good stead. His well founded belief in 
himself has carried him safely over his misfortunes and led 
him to larger opportunities for displaying his talents. 

Outside of his professional life, Mr. Wiggin considers 
his circle of friends of the utmost importance. In a maga¬ 
zine interview he expressed his personal opinion of the 
natural source of friendships. “Friends don’t make a man, 
but if a man has the right qualities, the right caliber, he 
cannot help making friends; they just feel drawn to him. ” 
In order to gain his reputation of “the banker with a 
million friends,” he must have possessed such qualities 
to a remarkable degree. 
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He is the son of a Massachusetts clergyman, is married, 
has two daughters, and homes in New York, Greenwich, 
Conn., and South Carolina. He is a collector of etchings 
and is fond of golf. He graduated from the English High 
School, Boston, in 1885, but did not go to college. During 
the war he was United States Fuel Administrator for the 
State of New York. 

Alfred L. Loomis 

Mr. Loomis, a lawyer by profession, has probably the 
finest and most interesting private laboratory in this 
country. His own researches have dealt principally with 
physical, chemical, and biological effects of supersonic 
vibrations, with the development of ingenious timing 
and control circuits using modern radio and glow tubes, 
and with the accurate measurement of time. During the 
past two years he has kept a continuous automatic record 
of the time signals from Greenwich, the Eiffel Tower, and 
Annapolis, and checked them against the finest collec¬ 
tions of pendulum clocks and chronographs which has 
ever been assembled. An additional check has been 
given by continuous records from the vacuum quartz os¬ 
cillator of the Bell Research Laboratories in New York. 

One of the interesting papers at the recent 
meetings of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, in Cleveland, was by 
Yale astronomers, and based on Mr. Loomis’ 
experiments on the measurement of time. 

Peculiar cyclic anomalies in these time records 
are accounted for, at least in part, by a hith¬ 
erto unsuspected action of the moon on pen¬ 
dulum clocks and on the figure of the earth, 
since the experiments are accurate enough 
to detect a distortion of the earth which 
changes by only a few inches the distance from 
the surface to the center. 

Mr. Loomis has been very generous in 
inviting other scientists to share the facilities 
of his laboratories as his guests, and from 
time to time has arranged delightful week-end 
conferences in honor of distinguished foreign 
scientists, at which a hundred or so prominent 
scientists from all over the country have 
been his guests. 

Last summer Mr. Loomis conducted an in¬ 
teresting experiment in the education of young 
men, designed to give promising boys, whose 
experience had been limited, an opportunity 
to learn about the nature and possibilities of 
careers in various fields. He designed some 
special touring cars, accommodating ten boys 
each, with complete sleeping, cooking, and 
transportation equipment. Each of these 
groups, under the direction of one of its num¬ 
ber, made a tour of the leading industrial 
plants of the East and Middle West. This 
tour proved very successful and was carried 
out at a remarkably low cost per boy. 

Mr. Loomis has been much interested in 
the affairs of the American Physical Society 
and particularly in its program for publication 
of research. He is also much interested in 
sports, having been associated, for example, 


with his brother-in-law, Mr. Langdon Thorne, with the 
Whirlwind, one of the five contenders in last summer's 
yachting races. 

Because of his combined qualifications of lawyer, busi¬ 
ness man, and scientist. Technology has particular cause 
to welcome him as a member of the Corporation. 

The 149 th Meeting of the Alumni Council 

T HE major portion of the Alumni Council meeting in 
Walker Memorial on January 19, was devoted to a 
discussion of the report of the Committee on the Reor¬ 
ganization of the Alumni Association. This committee, 
composed of Charles W. Aiken, ’91, (J n absentia), Francis 
J. Chesterman, ’05, Bradley Dewey, ’09, Francis E. Stern, 
T6, and Allan W. Rowe, '01, had made a thorough study 
of the problems facing the Alumni Association, particu¬ 
larly that of nominating the Term Members of the 
Corporation. 

“Since its organization,” says the Committee’s report, 
“the Alumni Council has elected a Nominating Commit¬ 
tee whose function yearly has been to present a slate for 
the officers of the Alumni Association and a group of 
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candidates for Term Membership on the Corporation. 
Originally, these names were then sent to the Alumni 
Association in the form of a ballot. Voting on the officers 
was a perfunctory exercise as no choice of candidates was 
offered initially six candidates were offered for Term Mem¬ 
bership, of which the three with highest vote received 
the Corporation nomination. Experience demonstrated 
in the course of years that a number of defeated candidates 
were alienated from the Institute. To correct this condi¬ 
tion, a number of years ago, the number of candidates for 
these positions was increased to nine on the pleasing 
theory that the individual share of the odium of defeat 
would be lessened thereby. This did not prove to be the 
case and a situation increasingly acute was thereby en¬ 
gendered. The number of Alumni voting on these matters 
has shown a steady decline in recent years, most recently 
less than 20% exercising the right of suffrage.” 

The new plan submitted to the Council by the Commit¬ 
tee is designed to correct these undesirable conditions. 
In brief abstract the plan suggests that: 

1. The present Alumni Council be dissolved; 

2. A Boston Technology Club with a local Council 
to handle local affairs be organized; 

3. A House of Delegates be established, the members 
and their alternates being elected by local divisions of the 
total Technology group, determined on a population basis; 

4. The House of Delegates consist of (with vote ) Presi¬ 
dent (in case of tie only), Vice-President, 15 delegates, 
and five past Presidents (most recent), totaling 22; and 
(without vote') Secretary (elected by Corporation), Treas¬ 
urer (from The Technology Review), 15 alternates, 15 
Term Members of the Corporation, totaling 32. 

5. All major functions be vested in the House of 
Delegates such as election of officers, nomination of Term 
Members to Corporation, nomination of Alumni Secretary, 
amendments to Constitution and By-Laws, election of 
Standing Committees, and similar major items of business; 

6. An Alumni Secretary be elected by the Corporation 
for a term of five years. 

The report was presented to the Council by Dr. Rowe 
and it elicited a vigorous discussion. Points raised in 
objection included: (1) That the classes, the most reliable 
Alumni units, would have no representation. (2) Doubt 
as to the possibility of getting delegates to attend meet¬ 
ings. (3) Disagreement with the geographic groupings 
tentatively suggested in the report. (4) That the present 
Alumni Council is functioning properly and will be more 
efficient than the proposed House of Delegates. (5) That the 
present system is functioning so well that no change seems 
necessary. These and other minor objections were raised to 
which Dr. Rowe made detailed and admirable rebuttal. 


The offshoot of the discussion, which was one of the 
longest in the history of the Council, was a vote that 
the Reorganization Committee be highly commended 
for its work and that the report be carried over for 
further discussion and possible final action at the March 
meeting of the Council. During the discussion letters 
were read from the St. Louis and Louisville Clubs, and 
other representatives who had communicated with their 
groups presented their opinions. 

Next to the discussion of the reorganization report, 
the most notable item on the program was the report of 
the committee appointed to determine the official M. I. T. 
colors. This committee was appointed in 1926 and its re¬ 
port had been eagerly waited for several years. The mem¬ 
bers, Samuel P. Mulliken, '87, (Chairman), Allan W. 
Rowe, ’01, Charles Bittinger, '01, and Arthur C. Hardy, 
T8, made a thorough study and the report which incor¬ 
porates their findings is a first-rate scientific document. 
The exact shades of cardinal and gray were scientifically 
determined and a formula developed by which these col¬ 
ors can be reproduced in the future without variation in 
shade. This is believed to be the first time that an educa¬ 
tional institution has made its official colors the subject 
of scientific research. The Review expects to publish in a 
future issue an extensive article on the work of this 
committee. 

Other items on the Council program included a talk by 
Richard H. Ranger, ’ll. President of the Technology Club 
of New York, on the Alumni Seminars initiated by his 
group. Two new Council members, Henry D. Jackson, 
representing the Class of ’05 and John A. Lunn, ’17, 
representing the New Haven group, were announced. 
President Desmond outlined plans for the Annual Dinner 
on February 28 and Professor Leicester F. Hamilton, '14, 
explained the details of the Annual Dormitory party on 
February 13, to which members of the Alumni Council 
and their lady friends were invited to attend. Professor 
Samuel C. Prescott, '94, presented his report on the recog¬ 
nition of contributors to the Dormitory Fund Campaign. 
This report in its complete form, he announces, is not to 
be made public until after the February meeting of the 
Council. 

President Compton was present and spoke briefly at the 
end of the meeting. He called attention to two notable 
pieces of work now going on at the Institute; one educa¬ 
tional, in the form of a study by the Committee with Pro¬ 
fessor Prescott as Chairman, to improve and simplify the 
second year curriculum; and the other physical, involving 
a downward movement in the excavation for the new 
physics and chemistry building. Sixty-eight members 
and guests were present at the meeting. 
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Straining forward to hear 
the speaker they were all 
ears and he was all lungs— 
hut still they couldn’t un¬ 
derstand him. No wonder 
"louder please”—and remarks less courteous 
—were bywords at old time gatherings. 

That was before Western Electric showed 
the world how to amplify and distribute the 
voice. Today the Western Electric Public 
Address System brings every word of the 
speaker to you, even in the last row of the 
balcony or on the far edge of the largest 
crowd outdoors. 

And this, like most achievements in voice 
reproduction, was made possible only by 
this organization’s long experience in making 
Bell telephones. 


Western Electric 

Makers of your Bell telephone and leaders 
in the denelopment of sound transmission 

. . I? 

For easy hearing, the Western Electric Public 
Address System makes every seat a front seat. 
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MACHINE-MADE MINDS 

(Continued from page 278) 

of machine society, a competition due to the over¬ 
production caused by our failure to control the machine. 

It is time to strike a balance, and granting that our 
minds are in large measure undeniably machine-made, to 
ask ourselves how far the machine's control over us is a 
danger calling for vigorous resistance; and how far it is 
a good thing, to which we may willingly yield. No doubt 
the chief danger the machine brings with it is the heavily 
disguised blessing of mass production. An admirable 
technique for the creation of motor cars, tractors, and 
safety pins, this is somewhat less desirable in the realms 
of imagination and ideas. Mass production, nevertheless, 
intimately affects these realms through the huge adver¬ 
tising campaigns needed to make mass markets for mass 
producers, which have naturally created the mass maga¬ 
zine with a circulation of one or two million. 

The whole mass system militates against vigorous and 
provocative thought and against vitality or intellectual 
honesty in letters. The mass magazines dare not offend 
mass prejudices. The contemporary writer, therefore, is 
held down to the taste, not of the lowest element of the 
population, which has no purchasing power, but to the 
level of prosperous mediocrity. That may not be a dead 
level, but it is certainly not a very live one. 

The same thing is true of books, especially now that 
we have the one dollar ' ‘drug store book.’ ’ It is glaringly 
true in the movies and talkies, where a producer knowing 
that he must spend four million dollars on a film is 
forced to keep to a level of taste which four million 
people can share. It applies to radio, which seeks about 
the same audience as the mass magazine. It scarcely 
applies to the phonograph, which is slowly doing for 
American musical taste what mechanical reproduction 
of paintings may yet do for art. 

T HE danger is that our minds may be tied down to the 
machine. Our art may some day be restricted (as 
advertising art has always been) to that capable of 
mechanical reproduction, our music to the requirements 
of radio, talkie, and phonograph (sopranos have a bad 
time in the talkies, hence, the future may listen to altos 
only), and our philosophy watered down to satisfy the 
enormous audience of Mr. Will Durant. All because we 
have misused the machine, or allowed it to misuse us. 

There are even contemporary biologists who tell us that 
the ordinary processes of embryology will one day be 
superseded, and that babies will one day be mechanically 
produced in glass bottles in a state laboratory! This is 
not very sound biology (to put it mildly) nor even very 
scientific speculation (if any speculation is ever scientific); 
but it shows at least the direction in which the modern 
mind is working. 

In creating the manifold perfections of the modern 
newspaper, the machine has very nearly destroyed the 
raison d'etre of all decent journalism — the free expression 
of free opinion. Machines are so expensive that the 
machine-made press is necessarily controlled by a few 
very wealthy men, who with the very best intentions in 
the world are still subject to human limitation and the 
prejudices of their kind. (Concluded on page 300) 
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All in One Office 

No matter what steamship or line 
you travel by . . . you can get your tickets in any 
Raymond-Whitcomb office ... at the steamship 
company’s own published rates. 

Raymond-Whitcomb are authorized agents for all the 
leading steamship lines. Every office is headquarters for 
steamship information. There you can compare sailing 
schedules, rates, and ship plans of various lines; secure 
expert and unprejudiced advice regarding ships and 
routes; purchase your tickets, and obtain help with 
your passport and in securing the necessary visas. 

Raymond-Whitcomb will also make hotel reservations 
in cities you will visit ... or arrange your entire trip. 

A Whether you travel for business or for pleasure ^ 
you uill save time and effort by getting your 
^ steamship tickets from Raymond - Whitcomb r 


MEDITERRANEAN - BLACK SEA CRUISE 

To sail on April 14 and visit the Mediterranean at its best season 

The first Mediterranean Cruise to include Russia. It will sail 
through the Black Sea to Odessa, a typical Red metropolis. It 
will go to the Crimea ... to visit Sevastopol; Baladava, scene 
of the famous charge of the Light Brigade; Bakhtchisarai, the 
old Tartar capital —a fascinating Oriental city; and the Russian 
Riviera, where Czars and Grand Dukes had summer palaces. 
In the Mediterranean itself there are visits to prehistoric cities 
in Greece ... to Athens, Constantinople, and usual cruise-ports. 

On the S. S."Carinthia.” Rates, $725 and upward . . . including 
return passage to America at any time during the entire year. 

NORTH CAPE - RUSSIA CRUISE 

T 9 sail on June 30 on the S. S. "Carinthia” 

The favorite summer cruise . . . for the eleventh season. A five 
weeks’ voyage to Iceland, and the North Cape, Norwegian Fjords 
and cities, Stockholm and Copenhagen. With two days in Moscow, 
the Russian capital, two more in Leningrad, the oid capital . . . 
a day in the Free City of Danzig . . . Rates, $800 and upward 
. . . including return passage to America when convenient. 

Land Cruises in America • Tours in Europe 

Send for the Raymond-Whitcomb Travel Booklets 

RAYMOND-WHITCOMB COMPANY 

Executive Offices: 126 Newbury Street, Boston, Massachusetts 

New York, 670 Fifth Ave.: New York, 225 Fifth Ave.; Boston, 165 Tremont Street; 
Philadelphia, 1601 Walnut Street; Chicago, 176 North Michigan Ave.; Detroit, 
421 Book Bldg. ; Los Angeles, 423 W. Fifth Street; San Francisco, 230 Post Street 

and 300 agents in 219 cities, or any authorized steamship agent 
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MACHINE-MADE MINDS 

(Concluded from page 29#) 

The day has gone by when anyone with five pounds 
and a printing press could state his views. The day is over, 
therefore, when it made sense to talk about a free press. 
The old newspapers were very much worse than the mod¬ 
ern ones in most respects. But, at least, an unpopular truth 
had a chance of expression. Today the man or the govern¬ 
ment that controls two machines — wireless and cable — 
can control the ideas and passions of a continent. The 
hysteria of propaganda was well known to Peter the 
Hermit and Oliver Cromwell. But never in the reign of 
any despot was it so easily manipulated from a few cen¬ 
tral stations. Never did the propagandist escape so easily 
from checking and correction as he has since the Iron 
Despot settled firmly in his factory throne. 

I BEGAN this article by saying that I had no intention 
of indulging in anti-mechanical Jeremiads, an asser¬ 
tion on whose veracity the last few paragraphs might 
cast a reasonable doubt. Still, we can hardly hope to use 
the machine as a liberator until we have frankly faced 
the fact that it may become a tyrant. Even as a despot, 
the machine is benevolent; and it is after all our 
stupidity that permits inanimate iron to be a despot 
at all. 

It is fairly clear that the machine, however it has 
debased some arts, has given new life to others. The first 
really new architectural idea for generations, the colum¬ 
nar skyscraper, is the direct outcome of machine tech¬ 


nique. The moving picture has always hovered on the 
verge of becoming an art. Its failure is surely the result 
of human rather than mechanical limitations. 

If the world ever realizes the hitherto Utopian vision 
of a general diffusion of the good things of life — an 
ample assurance of food, clothing, and shelter for every¬ 
one, to which is added leisure for art, letters, pure science, 
and philosophy, the gorgeous playthings of the mind 
— it will have to look for them to the machine. That is, 
it will have to look to the machine for the economic 
basis on which these things must inevitably rest. 

The great cultural hope which the machine holds out 
is the possibility of increasing leisure. Just at present, 
unfortunately, it is creating unemployment, which is a 
very different thing. Nevertheless, mental life of any 
really high kind is a matter of leisure well used. And 
leisure, as Aristotle saw, can exist only if somebody does 
the dirty work — only, in other words, on a basis of 
slave labor. In his Greece, as in our own old South, 
leisure existed on a basis of chattel slavery. For the last 
century it has rested on a basis of wage slavery. We now 
see the hope (as yet it is little more) of a general leisure, 
based on the slavery of the machine. 

Strangely enough, we have hitherto been willing to 
enslave ourselves to the machine instead of enslaving it. 
Most of our contemporary troubles arise from that odd 
willingness to allow the machine to be master instead 
of slave. If we are to build a great civilization in 
America, if we are to win leisure for cultivating the 
choice things of the mind and spirit, we must put the 
machine in its place. 
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FIFTY PFENNIGS’ WORTH 

(Continued from page 252) 

In the department of optics are original instruments 
by Frauenhofer and Kirschoff and demonstrations of the 
measurements of velocity and intensity of light, refrac¬ 
tion, diffraction, and polarization with interesting dem¬ 
onstrations of mirrors, prisms, and lenses. Optics begins 
with a study of the eye and shows original instruments 
by Helmholtz (the telestereoscope, phakoscope, and 
ophthalmoscope). In another alcove are stereoscopes 
with diagrams showing the theory of colors and color 
contrast effects; microscopes, telescopes, with an original 
telescope by Frauenhofer with which the planet Neptune 
was first seen in 1846. A whole room is devoted to the 
development of projection apparatus and cameras, while 
adjacent rooms are devoted to telephotography, tele¬ 
vision, and acoustics. 

One of the most beautiful rooms in the whole building 
is devoted to music with instruments ranging from the 
crude rattles and drums of savage tribes to the various 
wind, string and keyboard instruments; from the simple 
lyre of antiquity to the modern pipe organ and grand 
piano, both manual and mechanical. Skilled musicians 
give demonstrations on the various instruments daily to 
large and interested audiences. 

In the department of chemistry much space is given to 
early developments. A vaulted Gothic room shows an 
alchemist’s laboratory of the Sixteenth Century. From 
this to the iatrochemical period with its herb garden and 
distilling-plant is but a step, and beyond that is displayed 
the apparatus used by Boyle and that used by Priestley, 
Cavendish, and Scheele, in the "phlogiston theory 
period. There is a copy of Lavoisier’s experiment of 
analyzing water, with reproductions of other apparatus 
by Lavoisier, Liebig, Berzelius, Wohler, and Bunsen. 
The different cases showing modern chemistry demon¬ 
strate fundamental principles and modern chemical ap¬ 
paratus for analysis and synthesis, with demonstrations 
of reactions, spectrum analysis and so on. A large central 
case is devoted to a collection of the elements. 

Inorganic chemistry shows the industrial production 
of nitrates, nitric acid, sulphuric acid, sodium carbonate, 
and so on, in ancient and modern times. It shows the 
development of electrical furnaces and a large replica of a 
Haber-Bosch plant producing ammonia sulphate. Organic 
chemistry shows products formerly secured from plants 
but now produced by synthesis, the relations between 
raw products and the finished products of industry and 
on a long wall a ten-foot high "family tree" of coal tar 
products. 

An entire wing is devoted to building materials and 
buildings, starting with woods, their structure and em¬ 
ployment; natural and artificial stones; ceramics and 
glass and their manufacture and use. The models of 
buildings start with the primitive caves and carry on 
through timber and masonry buildings, and even go into 
the fascinating field of town planning. It takes up the 
evolution of lighting from the pine torch to the latest 
developments in electricity. With these are graphical 
demonstrations of heating, refrigeration, water supplies, 
sewage, plumbing, gas, and electrical engineering. 

(Continued on page 304) 
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FIFTY PFENNIGS’ WORTH 

(Continued from page 302) 

The department of astronomy contains planetaria of 
the Ptolemaic and Copernican systems. The Ptolemaic 
planetarium has a projecting apparatus with 119 lenses 
and throws the image of the star-sprinkled sky on a 
dome 30 feet in diameter, and also shows the movement 
of the heavenly bodies at any desired speed. The Coperni¬ 
can planetarium, in a room 40 feet in diameter, is a mov¬ 
able model of the solar system, in which the observer is 
carried in a cage in a path representing the earth’s orbit. 
There are many astronomical instruments including an 
original 15” Frauenhofer telescope and a 400 M. M. 
reflecting telescope by Goerz. 

The textile industry of New England would be par¬ 
ticularly interested in the next eight rooms, in which are 
housed the textile exhibits, showing first the various 
textile fibres like flax, hemp, jute, china-grass, cotton, 
wool, camel’s hair, silk, metal filaments, and artificial 
silk; then the work preparatory to spinning, including 
cleaning, opening, carding, combing, drawing, roving, 
and so on. Following this is a collection of machines — 
hand spindles, spinning wheels, spinning machines, and 
the Crompton mule jenny of 1775. Here we find the 
original of the oldest German spinning machine, with 60 
spindles. Then there are machines showing the prepara¬ 
tion of flax (throwing, breaking, and hackling). A whole 
room is devoted to the weaving of plain and fancy goods 
(Jacquard), while the next three rooms show, first, the 
development of the sewing machine; second, the finishing 
of textile products including dyeing, and third, the 
analyses of fabrics with testing apparatus. 

Such is a partial account of the activities of the mu¬ 
seum. The thing that impressed me most was that I, 
myself, unhindered, was allowed to operate so many 
machines and that the cutaway models showed so much 
of the interior mechanism that understanding was easy. 
One was led — even tempted — from one exhibit to 
another; study was play. 

Munich is a city no larger than Boston, but it contains 
nearly 40 museums of all kinds. Some, like the Glypt- 
othek, the Pinakothek (old and new) and the Residenz 
Museum, are known the world over in the field of art but 
the Deutsches Museum is in a class by itself, for it not 
only tries to please the public but its real effort is to edu¬ 
cate it; to so arrange a system of exhibitions that every 
branch of science may be studied as well as popularized. 
To this end the Museum retains a group of scientists to 
study arrangement and a body of teachers qualified to 
take groups of students through the various departments 
and to accompany a visiting scientist interested in the 
latest developments of his specialty. The school children 
throughout Germany are taught of its wonders and es¬ 
pecially interested students are sent to Munich to study 
in the Museum and to come back with reports of what 
they have seen. The Museum has a million visitors a 
year, ranging from all the school children of Munich to 
large lecture groups. 

No paper about the Museum would be complete with¬ 
out an appreciation of Dr. Oscar von Miller, the founder 
and developer of the Museum. With unending enthusiasm 
and skill he interested the heads of the steel, chemical. 
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shipping, mining, and machinery industries; he interested 
the emperor, kings, dukes, scientists, municipalities, and 
general governments until he brought together not only 
the Museum, but a working body of interested and able 
executives. You may have noticed that even Henry Ford 
recently fell under his spell and gave the Museum 
1,000,000 marks. 

Dr. von Miller, although aged, is still working. The 
next unit of the Museum, the library, is about half com¬ 
pleted. It will give the student up-to-the-minute in¬ 
formation of any technical subject and will be of the 
greatest use to the able scientists that plan out the Mu¬ 
seum and transmit their knowledge to the public. A 
recent newspaper item mentions Dr. von Miller as now 
busy in planning a unified electrical power supply for 
Germany, linking up the brown coal mines of Bitterfield 
with the great industrial centers, from Cologne and Ruhr 
in the west to Berlin and Leipzig in the east — all on a 
circular high tension line, touching all important power 
sources and distributing this power to every city, town, 
and village of Germany. Such is the man who has created 
the Deutsches Museum. 

Industrial museums are not new to Europeans. The 
Conservatoire des Arts et Metiers in Paris was founded in 
1799, and its first collections were simply the gathering 
together in the old priory of Saint-Martin-des-Champs, 
of the collections of royal times made by Vaucanson and 
the old Academy of Sciences. In England the remains of 
the collections of the Crystal Palace Exposition of 1851 
were gathered together in the dusty, temporary buildings 
of the South Kensington Museum, but it was not until 
1924 that the new Science Museum on Exhibition Road 
was opened to the public. 

Here in the United States a belated but promising start 
has been made in developing technical museums designed 
to serve Americans as the Deutsches Museum has the 
Germans. Through the generosity of Julius Rosenwald, 
Chicago will in another year have such a museum housed 
in the reconstructed Fine Arts Building of the 1893 
World’s Fair. Philadelphia is working out the details of 
a museum to be associated with its Franklin Institute, 
while Washington is petitioning Congress to start one 
there. Much material is already available in the old 
Smithsonian Collections and Patent Office archives. 
New York already has a small museum — the Museum 
of Science and Industry now housed on the fourth floor of 
the News Building (See The Review for February, page 
240), while little Doylestown in Pennsylvania has one of 
the earliest and most interesting industrial museums, 
founded by Henry Mercer. In Dearborn, the Henry Ford's 
museum is almost completed. It promises to be one of the 
most interesting and instructive places in the world with 
material garnered from everywhere. 

It is significant to note that the original charter of 
Technology provides for the establishment of a museum 
in conjunction with the Institute. Certainly Technology 
could have no more fitting and tempting addition. I am 
tempted to say that it might dispense with half of the 
Faculty, should it have one. As a matter of fact, it would 
probably cause the Faculty to be doubled. The Institute 
already has here and there models and machines that 
would form an admirable nucleus of a museum which in 
our New England might at first be (Concluded on page 306) 
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FIFTY PFENNIGS’ WORTH 

(Concluded from page 3 05) 

limited to textiles and to the graphic arts and then ex¬ 
panded as the opportunity offers. I know of no way in 
which the Institute can be of greater service to the public 
than by establishing the museum provided for in its char¬ 
ter. It only remains to find an American Oscar von Miller. 

Now do you wonder that the honeymooners stopped 
three days in Munich to see the Deutsches Museum, when 
all this can be seen for 50 pfennigs? 


LIGHT FROM DARK PLACES 

(Continued from page 285) 

are gathering information for text books but are con¬ 
tributing widely to industry and to human welfare and 
happiness. 

In some of this work it suffices to place materials in an 
arc and then photograph their spectra in the conventional 
manner. But often it is necessary to determine the spectral 
pattern under particular conditions which last for only a 
small fraction of a second, as, for example, just after the 
arc is lighted or perhaps immediately after the current has 
been shut off. It is even better to obtain a series of spec¬ 
trograms taken at intervals of a thousandth of a second 
or much less, in order that the growth or decay of the 
spectrum can be studied, for changes take place rapidly 
during these periods. Of course, an ordinary photograph 
of the spectrum made, let us say, by opening the shutter 
just as the arc is lighted and closing it one-tenth of a 
second later, may indicate that changes have taken place 
during the lighting process. But the analysis of the 
spectrogram would be about as fruitful as the examina¬ 
tion of a one-tenth second exposure photograph of the 
press during the printing of this page. Evidently at this 
stage the spectroscope’s eyepiece needs to be replaced by a 
high speed motion picture camera. 

R EALIZING the limitations of existing spectrographic 
- equipment in this respect, at least three motion 
spectrographs have been constructed, the last one having 
been built recently in the Institute’s Physics Department 
shop. These have made it possible to analyze the course of 
a spectral process occurring in a time so brief as to be 
almost beyond our powers of conception. In fact, in one 
case in which the film was not moved as it is in the ordi¬ 


nary motion picture camera, but was held fixed in a 
curved position around a rotating mirror, spectrograms 
were made at the rate of a million per second. 

The source of radiation must be extremely bright, how¬ 
ever, to permit making exposures in a millionth or even 
a thousandth of a second. Unfortunately, most sources 
are not so bright; in extreme cases an exposure of several 
hours' duration is required for each spectrogram. The 
method cannot, therefore, be used without modification. 

The modification introduced at the Institute consists 
in causing the spectral process to repeat itself many 
times, over a period of hours, if necessary, and in passing 
the film through the camera again and again, always in 
synchronism with the process. This is accomplished very 
simply by clamping the film to a metal drum rotated by 
a synchronous motor, and by controlling the spectral 
emission by the same alternating current which operates 
the motor. With this combination, although 15,000 
spectra are photographed every second, at the end of six or 
60 hours — the length of time does not matter — both 
the camera and the source of radiation are still in step. 
We find a parallel state of affairs in modern electric time 
keeping; our synchronous clocks remain in step with the 
power house generators indefinitely. Because of the 
synchronization, the elongated spectral lines, which may 
be considered as being composed of the individual photo¬ 
graphs placed end to end without breaks between them, 
begin and end with the same sharpness as though the 
drum had made but a single revolution. 

As an extremely simple example of what has been 
studied with the aid of this apparatus, the following 
may be cited. The tungsten mercury arc, as many of us 
know, emits not only the line spectrum characteristic of 
mercury atoms, but a considerable amount of continuous 
radiation in addition. It is reasonable to suppose that a 
part of the latter originates in the surfaces of the hot 
tungsten electrodes, but since an electrical discharge 
through hot mercury vapor can also produce continuous 
radiation, there may be some question as to what part 
of it is due to each cause. When the arc is operated on a 
60 cycle alternating current, the excitation of the mercury 
vapor approaches zero every 120th of a second, and there¬ 
fore the continuous radiation due to the vapor must 
practically disappear periodically. The electrodes, how¬ 
ever, have such high heat capacity that their temperature 
remains nearly constant at all times, and consequently 
their radiation cannot decrease noticeably during the 
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current reversals. It is necessary only to take a motion 
spectrogram, like the one shown at the top of page 285 
and then to note whether or not any part of the continu¬ 
ous radiation is present at all times. 

Perhaps the greatest use for motion spectrograms is to 
be found in the study of excitation and recombination 
phenomena. When atoms of an element are bombarded by 
a stream of electrons moving sufficiently fast, things be¬ 
gin to happen to their internal arrangements of electrons. 
Because the nature of the disturbance is evidenced by the 
pattern of the resulting spectral lines, much interesting 
information concerning the processes occurring within the 
atoms can be obtained indirectly from spectrograms pro¬ 
vided that they are made at the correct instants. The chief 
difficulty encountered in ordinary methods of spectros¬ 
copy lies in the fact that it is often impossible to main¬ 
tain atoms in certain of these disturbed states for a suffi¬ 
cient length of time to permit observation. Fortunately, 
however, the atoms can be made to pass through these 
same conditions as often as we please, and therefore their 
behavior can be studied with the aid of motion spectro¬ 
grams even though very feeble radiations are emitted at 
each stage of the process. 

Our knowledge of the internal affairs of atoms and 
molecules is growing so rapidly that one may rightly 
begin to question what the research spectroscopist of the 
future will find to occupy his attention. There is, how¬ 
ever, no danger of saturation, for even perfect familiarity 
with the structure and habits of atoms may be pre¬ 
dicted to be a mere beginning, just as Newton’s discovery 
marked the birth of spectroscopy. And if we can count 
so many advances resulting from one simple addition to 
the world’s knowledge, what must be the consequences 
of the numerous present day contributions! 


REVOLUTIONARY AVIATION 

(Continued from page 253) 

downwash from the rotor, and the propeller torque 
would upset the attitude of the ship. 

The helicopterists have not been slow to borrow from 
the success of their rivals. Corridino D’Ascanio re¬ 
cently completed some very successful flight tests near 
Rome. His blades, two pairs rotating in opposite 
directions, are driven in flight from the engine, but they 
are free to rise and fall and with the engine cut off, 
function autogirically. An ingenious system of three 
little adjustable propellers driven from the blades, not 
from the engine, gives control about the three axes of the 
ship at all times. Possibly these would be a fair return to 
the giro people. He was able to ascend 50 feet, stay up 
almost nine minutes, and complete a closed circuit of 
over 3,000 feet, which is certainly the best practical 
helicopter performance to date. The Pope has ordered 
three of these for the Vatican City because there is not 
room for a large airport. 

It is of course difficult at this time to estimate the true 
value of these aircraft. The extensive development and 
use of the autogiro in private flying and in transport 
should result in decreased fatalities and increased utility. 
There seems to be no immediate prospect that they will 
also solve the equally important problem of production 
and operating costs. 
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THE TREND OF AFFAIRS 

( Continued from page 292) 

United States. Mr. McClellan, former Dean of the Whar¬ 
ton School of Commerce and Finance of the University 
of Pennsylvania and a member of President Coolidge’s 
Muscle Shoals Committee, described the engineers as 
"the magnificent creators of unemployment" and further 
pointed out their duty to find a solution for the problems 
for which they were primarily responsible, suggesting a 
continuing inquiry into the causes of depression by a 
permanent body rather than a one- or two-year study. 

The organization of this permanent staff is to be mod¬ 
eled along military lines and requires the coordination 
of government and private agencies. The staff should in¬ 
clude representatives of the national associations: bank¬ 
ers, investment bankers, the Federal Reserve Board, 
manufacturers, real estate boards. Federation of Labor, 
Research Council, Bureau of Economic Research, and 
utility and railroad associations. 

The seven points of attack recommended in the report are: 

"Maintaining or increasing the consumption of goods 
and services; balancing plant machinery, and processes 
against production demands; balancing distribution 
agencies against consumer requirements; balancing man¬ 
power against production and distribution demands; 
controlling money and credit to satisfy the needs of 
government business, and the individual; encouraging 
research activity to increase human well-being through 
development and progress in industry and business; 
balancing public works against public need." 

In line with the activities of the American Engineering 
Council, the Engineering Foundation is sponsoring re¬ 
search projects in science and the humanities, thus ex¬ 
tending the sphere of their usefulness to include the hu¬ 
man side of engineering. This study is to be undertaken 
in an effort to meet more adequately "the engineer’s 
obligations in the upward progress of humanity.” 

“Among engineers and the public the conception of the 
obligations of the engineering profession is broadening 
to embrace the sociological together with the material 
aspects of the applications of the sciences through en¬ 
gineering and other branches of technology," according 
to the report read by Chairman H. Hobart Porter, Presi¬ 
dent of the American Water Works and Electric Company. 

Before initiating this program, preliminary studies 
are being made of the placement of graduates of technical 
secondary schools and colleges and special attention is 
being given to the maladjustments of this group in society. 
It is evident from these two reports that the engineers are 
at last taking definite steps in the right direction. 

(Concluded on page 320) 
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« PREPARATORY SCHOOLS ¥ 


BERKELEY PREPARATORY SCHOOL 

Thorough and adequate preparation for M. I. T. 

Small classes, tuition $350.00 
Georoe Hopkinson, Principal 

1089 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. 


BRIDGTON ACADEMY 

NORTH BRIDGTON, MAINE 

School for 100 boys 11 to 19, covering the work of grades 
7 to 12. Organized Athletics. Winter Sports. Mountain 
Climbing. Cabin Building. 124th year. 

H. H. Sampson, Principal, Box 26 


CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL 

Founded 1828. The School that confines itself exclusively to the 
preparation of students for the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 

Franklin T. Kurt, Principal, 553 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


DWIGHT SCHOOL 

72 Park Avenue, New York City 
College and Regents' Preparation. 51st Year 
Ernest Greenwood, Headmaster 

FRANKLIN AND MARSHALL ACADEMY 

A Widely Recognized, Moderately Priced, Preparatory School. Whole¬ 
some School Life and Sports. Unusual Equipment and Location. 1200 
Boys prepared for college in the last 30 years. 

E. M. Hartman, Pd.D., Principal, Box 450, Lancaster, Pa. 


HEBRON ACADEMY 

The Maine School for Boys. A College preparatory school of high 
standing. Graduates in 22 Colleges. Strong Faculty of thirteen men. 
Athletics for all. Finest school skating rink in America. Fine dormi¬ 
tories for all. 

Ralph L. Hunt, Principal, Hebron, Maine 


HUNTINGTON SCHOOL FOR BOYS 

Five Forms. Special two-year course for entrance to M. I. T. 
Summer Session Send for catalogue 

Charles H. Sampson, Ed.M., Headmaster 
320 Huntington Ave., Boston Tel. Kenmore 1800 


MONSON ACADEMY 

An Endowed School in Its 128th Year. For Boys Who Are Going 
to College. Small Classes. Experienced Instructors. Thorough 
Drill in Fundamentals. For Catalog Address 

Bertram A. Strohmeier, A.M., Headmaster, 

Box T, Monson (In Central Massachusetts) 


MOSES BROWN SCHOOL 

An Endowed New England School with an excellent record in preparing 
boys for leading colleges. 25-acre elm-shaded campus. Athletic Fields. 
Gymnasium. Swimming Pool. For Illustrated Catalog Address: 

L. Ralston Thomas, Headmaster, 257-A Hope Street, Providence, R. I. 


NEW HAMPTON 

109th year. A New Hampshire School for Boys. Six Modern Buildings. 
Thorough College Preparation. Intensive Course in Business. Athletics 
for Every Boy. Moderate Tuition. Address 

Frederick Smith, A M., Box 198, New Hampton, N. H. 


NORTHWOOD SCHOOL 

In the heart of the Adirondacks. Under Lake Placid Club Education 
Foundation. Unusual success in college preparation. Emphasis on 
recreation that can be continued thruout life. Winter sports. Separate 
junior school for boys, 8 to 12. 

Ira A. Flinner, Ed.D., Director, Box T, Lake Placid Club, N. Y. 

theTpeddie school 

An endowed school, with emphasis on preparation for Board Examina¬ 
tions. Many graduates at M.I.T., Harvard, Yale, Princeton, and Dart¬ 
mouth. Exceptional equipment, 150-acre campus, all athletics, 9-hole 
golf course. 65th Year. 

Address: R. W. Swetland, LL.D., Headmaster 
Box T, Hightstown, New Jersey 

THE POND SCHOOL 

Separate Instruction of Each Student. Supervised Study under 
Instructors. Training in the most effective Methods of Study and 
Concentration. Rapid and Thorough Preparation for College. 

W. McD. Pond, Headmaster, 42 Quincy Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
Porter 1971 


RIVERDALE 

A Country School for Boys. Well-balanced program. One of the best 
college board records. Athletics. Student activities. Fire-proof dormi¬ 
tory. 24th year. For catalogue address 

Frank S. Hackett, Headmaster, Riverdale-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


ROXBURY SCHOOL 

CHESHIRE, CONNECTICUT 

Roxbury combines the advantages of thorough scholastic training by 
small group instruction with those of organized school discipline. 

A N. Sheriff, Headmaster 


ST. JOHN’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL 

DANVERS, MASS. 

A Country School, Eighteen Miles from Boston. Preparing Catholic 
Boys for College and Technical School. Every Modern Facility for 
Student Life. For catalog or personal interview 

Write to Principal: St. John's Preparatory School, Danvers, Mass. 


THAYER ACADEMY 

Every year the Academy sends a group of students to Technology. 
Recognized by Technology alumni as an exceptionally good fitting 
school. Both day and boarding pupils accepted. For catalogue address 

Stacy B. Southworth, Headmaster, South Braintree, Massachusetts 


TILTON SCHOOL 

Prepares thoroughly for Technical Institutions and Colleges. Well en¬ 
dowed, moderate rates, excellent facilities. Separate Junior School, lyi 
Hours from Boston. 84th Year. Correspondence and inspection invited. 
Catalogue. T. W. Watkins, Headmaster, Tilton, N. H. 


WILLISTON ACADEMY 

An endowed school for boys whose parents desire the best in education 
and care at a reasonable cost. Preparation for all colleges. 

Junior School for young boys. Address 

Archibald V. Galbraith, Principal, Box T, Easthampton, Massachusetts 

WORCESTER ACADEMY 

Samuel F. Holmes, Headmaller Gborge D. Church, Registrar 

96th Year. 250 Boys. $1000-$1200. Unusually well equipped for Science 
and Mathematics. Kingsley Laboratory exclusively devoted to these two 
departments. Write for descriptive catalogue —Station 125, Worcester, Mass. 
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BURTON-FURBER COAL CO. 

Associated with BATCHELDER WHITTEMORE COAL CO. 

Selected Grades 

Anthracite and Bituminous 

10 High Street 
BOSTON 

A. HUBbard 3100 A. 


THE TREND OF AFFAIRS 

(Concluded from page 308~) 

The technical research program Engineering Founda¬ 
tion includes a two-year investigation of the effects of 
high temperatures on metals by the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers and the American Society for 
Testing Materials. Other technical studies will be an 
investigation of pure iron electrodes and research on the 
flow of concrete under sustained loads, the alloys of iron, 
blast-furnace slags, fundamental properties of dielectrics 
and wood-painting. 
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PROFESSIONAL CARDS & 


JACKSON & MORELAND 

Consulting Engineers 

31 ST. JAMES AVENUE BOSTON, MASS. 

FAY, SPOFFORD & THORNDIKE 

Engineers Boston, Mass. 

BRIDGES WATER SUPPLY AND SEWERAGE 

PORT AND TERMINAL WORKS 

FIRE PREVENTION 

INVESTIGATIONS DESIGNS 

SUPERVISION OF CONSTRUCTION 

H. K. BARROWS, ’95 

M. Am. Soc. C.E. 

CONSULTING HYDRAULIC ENGINEER 

Hydro-electric developments — Water supplies. Reports, plans, 
supervision. Advice, appraisals. 

6 Beacon Street 1 Boston, Mass. 

STANLEY G. H. FITCH '00 

CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT 

of Patterson, Teele & Dennis 

1 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 

AUDITS INVESTIGATIONS 

New York * Boston * Washington * Baltimore 

Eadie, Freund and Campbell 
Consulting Engineers 

110 West Fortieth Street New York City 

PLANS AND SPECIFICATIONS - EXAMINATIONS AND REPORTS 

Power, Heating, Ventilating, Electric, Plumbing, Sprinkler, Refriger¬ 
ating, Elevator Installations, etc., in Buildings and Industrial Plants 

J.K. Campbell, M. I. T. 'll 

Paul L. Cuming], '07 Alfred Lo Cascio E. Stanley Wires, '07 

E. STANLEY WIRES CO., INC. 

TILE ROOFING TILING FIREPLACES 

Toch Bros. R. 1 . W. Faints Mende's Halec ode 

120 BOYLSTON STREET BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 

METCALF & EDDY, ENGINEERS 

HARRISON P. EDDY JOHN P. WENTWORTH, *10 

CHARLES W. SHERMAN, '90 HARRISON P. EDDY, JR., 17 

ALMON L. FALES ARTHUR L. SHAW, 09 

FRANK A. MARSTON E. SHERMAN CHASE, 06 

Water, Sewage, Drainage, Refuse and Industrial Waste Problems 

Laboratory 

Statler Building Boston, Mass. 

CHAS. T. MAIN, INC. 

ENGINEERS 

Industrial Buildings, Electrical, Steam and Hydraulic Engineering 
Valuations and Reports, Consulting Engineering 

201 Devonshire Street Boston, Mass. 

THOMAS B. BOOTH, '95 AMASA M. HOLCOMBE, '04 

JOSEPH Y. HOUGHTON, ’26 

Emery, Booth, Varney, and Townsend 50 Congress St., Boston 
Emery, Booth, Varney, and Whittemore 60 E. 42nd St., New York 
Emery, Booth, Varney, and Holcombe 900 FSt ,Washington 

PATENT LAWYERS 

ARCHIBALD H. SPAULDING. '14 PHILIP B. TERRY, T3 

SPAULDING-MOSS COMPANY 

Blue Prints Photostat Prints Plano graph Prints 

BOSTON: LIBerty 3000 SPRINGFIELD: Di.l 2-3000 

Merton L. Emerson 

Management Engineer 

Associated with 

Scovell, Wellington & Company 

Accountants — Engineers 

Boston New Yore Chicago 

Bigelow, Kent, Willard & Co. 

INCORPORATED 

CONSULTING ENGINEERS AND ACCOUNTANTS 
Merchandising Counselors 

Park Square Building, Boston, Massachusetts 

John A. Willard, '09, Treas. 

PILES FOUNDATIONS CAISSONS 

Foundation & Construction Co. 

108 Massachusetts Avenue 

Boston, Mass. 

Telephone Kentnore 6868 - 6869 Philadelphia office 1320 Race St. 

ALL KINDS OF FOUNDATION WORK 

STARKWEATHER & BROADHURST 

INCORPORATED 

Engineers and Contractors for 

Power Plant Apparatus 

79 Milk Street BOSTON Tel. HANcock 4530 

Wm. G. Starkweather, M.E. John B. Starkweather, B.S. 

Cornell ’92 M. I. T. ’21 

MAURICE A. REIDY 

Consulting Engineer 

STRUCTURAL DESIGNS FOUNDATIONS 

CONSTRUCTION CONSULTANT AND ARCHITECTURAL ENGINEER 

Estimates and Appraisals 

44 SCHOOL STREET BOSTON, MASS. 

Fuller & McClintock c.a.e^wdJ^ 

ENGINEERS 

NEW YORK —170 Broadway 

PHILADELPHIA —42 South 15th Street 

Water Supply and Water Purification Investigation of Epidemic* 

Sewerage and Sewage Disposal Garbage Collection and Disposal 

Disposal of Industrial Wastes Valuations of Public Utilities 
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DIVISION OF INDUSTRIAL 
COOPERATION <2^ RESEARCH 


RESEARCH 

''JpHROUGH this Division the equipment of the Institute 
Laboratories and the experience of its staff members are made 
available to a limited extent for the study of industrial research 
problems. 


There are excellent facilities available for research in Physics, 
Chemistry, Biology, Metallurgy, and the principal branches of 
Engineering. 

Inquiries regarding the service should be addressed to the 
Division. 


PERSONNEL 


'T’HE Division maintains a list of graduates, with records of their 
experience and special qualifications for engineering and technical 
work. A list is kept of positions open. 

Alumni are urged to report promptly changes of address, or 
changes of business connections. Officers of local Technology Clubs 
and Class Secretaries are urged to acquaint the Department with 
information which may come to their notice of Alumni interested 
to make new connections, or of positions open. 

Address communications to Personnel Department. 


DIVISION OF INDUSTRIAL 
COOPERATION & RESEARCH 


MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE of TECHNOLOGY - CAMBRIDGE 












ADVERSARIA 


Honored 

d Masanao Yendo'27, by receiving the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Engineering 
from the Tokio Imperial University last 
June, in recognition of his work along 
mechanical engineering lines. 

<1 Frederic A. Pawley '30, by receiving 
the $150 prize offered annually by the 
Boston Society of Architects to students 
of the schools of architecture of Harvard, 
Technology, and the Boston Architec¬ 
tural Club. The subject for which the 
Boston Society of Architects awarded its 
prize was the tomb of a great musician. 
In 1928, Mr. Pawley won the Boit Prize. 
<1 Morris F. Shaffer ’30, by being named 
a Rhodes Scholar, to enter Oxford Uni¬ 
versity next October. The elections this 
year were conducted by a new plan, under 
which there was a competition in every 
state instead of in two-thirds of the 
states as heretofore. The committees of 
selection in the United States both state 
and district, comprise former Rhodes 
scholars except for the chairmen. 

Elected 

C.John R. Freeman '76, to an honorary 
membership in the American Society of 
Civil Engineers on January 21. 
d Pierre S. Du Pont '90, to a director¬ 
ship in the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
d Charles Hayden '90, to a directorship 
in the American Woolen Company, 
d John M. Frank '07, to the Presidency 
of the National Association of Fan Manu¬ 
facturers, representing 80% of the venti¬ 
lating fan and blower industry of the 
United States. 

d Maurice R. Scharff’09, to member¬ 
ship in the American Institute of Consult¬ 
ing Engineers. 

d Lewis W. Waters TO, to a Vice-Presi¬ 
dency of General Foods Corporation, in 
charge of research and development, 
d Arthur C. Dorrance '14, to the Presi¬ 
dency of the Campbell Soup Company. 
For the past few years he has been General 
Manager of this company. 

C. Walter F. Pond’17, to the Presidency 
of the Engineering Association of Nash¬ 
ville, Tenn., for 1931. 
d Robert I. Bradley'20, to the Presi¬ 
dency of the L-H-D Spring Corporation, 
makers of hair and main springs, located 
in Waltham, Mass. 

Bequest 

d By George Wigglesworth, Life Mem¬ 
ber of the Corporation since 1891, of 
$25,000 to Technology, 
d By Harvey G. Woodward '88, of the 
entire Woodward estate (with the excep¬ 
tion of his home, life annuities of $24,000 
for his widow, $3,600 for Dr. Elmer King 
of New York City, and $1,200 to his 


father) to a foundation for the establish¬ 
ment of a series of progressive schools. 
The first unit of the school system is to be 
started by the foundation on a 4,000-acre 
tract of land on top of Lookout Moun¬ 
tain, near Fort Payne, Ala. It also was 
said that a second unit probably will be 
erected between Birmingham and Spring- 
ville. Mr. Woodward recognized these 
schools as an experiment, and his will 
provides that if, after 25 years, the board 
of governors regards the schools as a fail¬ 
ure, the board shall liquidate the prop¬ 
erty, turn half the funds so derived over to 
Technology, as a fund to be used exclu¬ 
sively for educational purposes, and the 
other half to be held in trust by the board. 

Spoke 

d Karl T. Compton, recently on "Lab¬ 
oratory Romance" before the Iota chap¬ 
ter of Phi Beta Kappa at its annual 
dinner at Radcliffe College, and on "Your 
Nimble Servant, the Electron" before the 
American Institute of Electrical Engi¬ 
neers in New York. 

d William Z. Ripley '90, on December 
19, before a discussion group of the Na¬ 
tional Association of Owners of Rail¬ 
road and Public Utility Securities on the 
Advantages of railroad consolidation. 
Professor Ripley said: "Today, as never 
before, it is necessary for the railroads 
to obtain the advantages of consolidation. 
Hard times have proved that the rail¬ 
roads must effect every possible economy 
of operation. But with the strictest econ¬ 
omy in 1930, they have been unable to 
earn anything like the fair return pre¬ 
scribed by law. It is apparent that means 
must be provided to make possible 
greater economies.” 

d Gerard Swope '95, on December 16, to 
a nation-wide radio audience concerning 
the methods used in the General Electrical 
Company to stabilize employment. Mr. 
Swope, who is President of this com¬ 
pany, spoke under the auspices of Presi¬ 
dent Hoover’s Emergency Committee for 
Unemployment. He told of the plan of 
unemployment pensions, loans and relief 
which had been proposed by the General 
Electric Company this year and immedi¬ 
ately accepted by its employes. This 
same plan had been submitted five years 
ago but was at that time rejected because 
the employes then considered "unem¬ 
ployment remote.” 

Retired 

d Margaret E. Maltby’91, from the 
teaching staff of Barnard College, after 
30 years of association in its department 
of Physics. Miss Maltby, outstanding 
among women physicists in this country, 
has been Associate Professor of Physics at 
Barnard since 1913. She became affiliated 

CO 


with the college in 1900, directly after her 
return from Charlottenburg, Germany, 
where from 1898 to 1899 she served as 
Assistant to President Kohlrausch at the 
Psysikalisch-Technische at Reischsan- 
stalt. 

Donated 

d By Pierre S. Du Pont '90, $10,000 to 
the city of Wilmington, to give as many 
men employment about the city as possi¬ 
ble during the winter. 

Written 

d By William T. Hall '95, a "Textbook 
of Quantitative Analysis" recently pub¬ 
lished by John Wiley and Sons, Inc. 
Professor Hall is well known as the 
translator and revisor of Treadwell’s 
famous "Analytic Chemistry.” 

Opinions 

d Carroll W. Doten, Professor of Eco¬ 
nomics at the Institute, claims that the 
Capper-Kelly resale price maintenance 
bill is opposed by a majority of the econo¬ 
mists in this country and Canada, accord¬ 
ing to returns to a questionnaire sent out. 
The finding is based on 523 replies from 
college professors, government officials, 
statisticians, bankers, and business men. 
d Walter H. Kilham'89, claims that 
designs of setback buildings 1,000 feet 
high are played with as if they were a 
ten-inch wedding cake or a piece of soap. 
He further states: "If architects are to 
dominate the design of buildings must 
they not be modem in more than mere 
surface treatment? Must they not use 
modern materials, methods, and econo¬ 
mies, not reluctantly, but enthusiasti¬ 
cally?” 

d Page E. Golsan’12, gave his views 
recently on the anti-trust laws claiming 
that they were contributing factors to the 
present business depression. He takes the 
position that over-production is caused by 
the inefficient, obsolete manufacturing 
plants which can be operated profitably 
only in periods of great prosperity, and 
against which the other manufacturers 
are restrained from protecting themselves 
by anti-trust laws that are now out of 
date. 

Deaths 

d Reports have come to The Review 
since the last issue, of the decease of the 
following: 

d Clement W. Andrews, formerly an 
Instructor in Chemistry at Technology, 
on November 20. Professor Augustus H. 
Gill '84, sent in the following sketch of 
his life: “The chemists of the classes of 
'84 to '97 will remember him as an 
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instructor in organic and theoretical 
chemistry and optical analysis, and 
others as librarian from 1889 to 1895- 
Dr. Andrews was born in Salem, Mass., 
January 18, 1858. He graduated from 
Harvard in 1879, taking an A.M. the 
following year; thereupon he was ap¬ 
pointed assistant in organic chemistry 
at the college, also assisting Ira Remsen 
in his investigation of the Boston Water 
Supply. He served as chemist for Carter, 
Dinsmore and Company, manufacturers of 
inks and adhesives, and in 1883 he became 
an assistant in organic chemistry at the 
Institute, and was made an instructor the 
next year. He was a well recognized au¬ 
thority on optical analysis, and in 1888 
was appointed by the Secretary of the 
Treasury as special supervising agent in 
an investigation of the methods of polari¬ 
zation and classification of sugars at the 
principal ports of entry in this country. 

“He was Secretary of the Society of 
Arts at the Institute, and for a number of 
years Editor of the Technolog/ Quarterly , its 
official publication, containing accounts 
of some of the scientific work of Technol¬ 
ogy. He took charge of the chemical 
library in 1885 and realized that he had 
found his niche. He became librarian of 
the Institute four years later. In 1895 
when the trustees of the John Crerar 
Library with their millions of endow¬ 
ment were seeking a librarian. Dr. An¬ 
drews was chosen to lead in the work of 
founding a library of science and art that 
would far surpass anything in existence, 
and in which he so admirably succeeded. 
He was made librarian emeritus two years 
ago. 

“He represented the library at the In¬ 
ternational Conference in 1897; was 
President of the American Library Asso¬ 
ciation in 1906; a special examiner for 
librarians for the Civil Service Board, and 
made the principal address at the laying of 
the corner stone of the Harper Memorial 
Library of the University of Chicago. 
In college he was a member of the Pi Eta 
and Phi Beta Kappa Societies, and in 
Chicago he was a member of a number of 
prominent clubs. In 1911 he received the 
degree of LL.D. from Northeastern Uni¬ 
versity. We recollect with much pleas¬ 
ure our association with him as a genial, 
widely informed, painstaking gentleman 
and scholar.” 

d William B. Bradford '77, on Decem¬ 
ber 1, at his home in Somerville, follow¬ 
ing a few days' illness. Mr. Bradford was 
born in Dorchester, Mass., April 6, 1856, 
and was a direct descendant of Governor 
William Bradford of Pilgrim fame. For 
25 years he was a supervising draughts¬ 
man at the Boston Navy Yard, being 
retired at the age of 70. For quite a num¬ 
ber of years he taught mechanical draw¬ 
ing in the evening schools of Somerville. 
He was a member of the Bunker Hill 
Monument Association, the Middlesex 
Associates, the Point Shirley Yacht Club, 
the “A” Republican Club of Boston 
(an old political organization of histor¬ 
ical interest), and St. James' Episcopal 
Church. He leaves a widow, Mrs. Anita 
Taft Bradford; two sons, William G. 
Bradford of Altadena, Calif., and Frank 


R. Bradford of Sharon, Mass.; a daugh¬ 
ter, Mrs. Grace Bradford Sumner of 
Somerville; also a brother and sister, 
George G. Bradford and Miss Mary G. 
Bradford, both of Cambridge. There are 
eight grandchildren. The funeral services 
were held on Thursday, December 4, 
Rev. Ernest M. Paddock of St. James 
Episcopal Church, North Cambridge, 
officiating, and the interment was at 
Forest Hills Cemetery. 

CJ. Peterson Ryder '84, on January 10, 
at his home in Philadelphia. Dean Ryder 
was born in East Boston, July 29, 1863. 
He was educated in the East Boston High 
School and after graduating from Tech¬ 
nology became an Instructor in Chemistry 
here at the Institute. Later he was named 
Professor of Chemistry at Tufts College, 
Boston. Shortly afterward his health 
became so poor that he was ordered to 
take up outdoor activities. He then en¬ 
tered the Boston School of Gymnastics 
and after graduation in 1891 he became 
Director of Physical Education at what is 
now known as Drexel Institute. 

For many years he continued in that 
post and became unofficial adviser to the 
student body. He was the point of contact 
between the students and the faculty, and 
in 1923 his worth in this capacity was 
recognized in his appointment as dean of 
men. For a number of years he also served 
as the Librarian of Drexel. When he went 
with Drexel Institute, it was little more 
than a higher trades school. In his 40 
years of service, Dean Ryder saw that 
school grow into a college with the high¬ 
est recognition possible in the world of 
education; from one with slight enroll¬ 
ment to a school whose student body, in 
day and evening classes, numbers approxi¬ 
mately 5,000 young people. 

His hobbies were traveling, art, and 
music. Every summer during his 40 years 
at Drexel, he made a pilgrimage to some 
foreign land and was an attendant sev¬ 
eral times at the Wagner Festival at Bay¬ 
reuth and the Passion Play at Ober- 
ammergau. 

d James C. T. Baldwin '88, on December 
20, at his home in Chestnut Hill, Mass. 
He held responsible positions with the 
telephone companies in New York, Chi¬ 
cago, St. Louis, and Boston from the 
time of his graduation until about the 
time of the World War when he was 
actively engaged in Red Cross work in 
Boston. Later he was associated with the 
publishing firm of Marshall Jones Com¬ 
pany, Boston. He was an active member 
and officer of the Chestnut Hill Golf Club 
for nearly 30 years, and also a member 
of the St. Botolph Club, 
d Harvey G. Woodward '88, on No¬ 
vember 18, in Birmingham, Ala. His 
generous bequest in behalf of education is 
mentioned in the first part of these 
columns. 

<[ Walter H. Gahagan’89, on Decem¬ 
ber 18, at his home in Brooklyn. Mr. Ga¬ 
hagan studied engineering at Technology, 
and entered the employ of Morris and 
Corthell of St. Louis. He was resident 
engineer of Eads Bridge, St. Louis, for a 
time, and built seven bridges over the 
Snake and Red Rivers. He came to New 


York in 1897 where he had charge of the 
New York piers of the Williamsburg 
Bridge with P. H. Flynn. Two years later 
he entered the business for himself, spe¬ 
cializing in railroad bridge and grading 
work and dredging operations. He also 
built lighters, barges, and a floating dry- 
dock for the Government. His dredging 
work was in the Hudson River, Long 
Island, and New Jersey. He held patents 
for dredging and pneumatic caisson 
devices. 

Mr. Gahagan was President of Walter 
H. Gahagan, Inc., and the W. H. Ga¬ 
hagan Realty Corporation, Inc., and the 
North Side Holding Corporation. He 
was chairman of t}ie Gahagan Construc¬ 
tion Corporation, and formerly was a 
director of the North Side Bank and the 
Manufacturers Trust Company. He was 
also an associate member of the American 
Society of Civil Engineers, a former 
President of the General Contractors 
Association of America, a 32d degree 
Mason, and a member of the Montauk 
and Brooklyn Clubs, 
d Almon E. Norris '89, on January 16, 
at his home in Brookline, Mass. He was 
connected with Mead-Morrison Manu¬ 
facturing Company or some of its sub¬ 
sidiaries for 35 years. During his career 
he designed and invented many useful 
machines. When Mr. Norris became con¬ 
nected with Mead-Morrison Company, 
coal and ore were then being handled in 
one-ton units, and at the time of his 
death it was being handled in units of 
from ten to thirty tons. All of this devel¬ 
opment took place under the eyes of Mr. 
Norris. 

Frederic A. Hills '89, on July 10. 
d Frederick A. Hannah '95, on Decem¬ 
ber 5. During the years 1895 to 1900, Mr. 
Hannah was an instructor in mechanical 
engineering here at Technology, and at 
the Polytechnic Institute at Brooklyn. 
From 1901 to 1903 he designed special 
machinery. His factory experience cov¬ 
ered two years with the Crosby Steam 
Gage and Valve Company, Boston. In 
1906 he was associated with Stephen T. 
Williams, New York City, in industrial 
engineering. From 1911 on he followed 
this work individually and had business 
connections with a score of manufactur¬ 
ing establishments from New York to 
Montana and from Canada to Kentucky. 
His social and professional organizations 
included the American Society of Me¬ 
chanical Engineers; the Engineers Club, 
New York City; Old Colony Club, Bos¬ 
ton City Club, and the Engineers Club of 
Boston. 

d James B. Herbst'97, on October 26, at 
Fresno, Calif. 

d Oliver C. Grinnell '97, on October 
17, in New York City, 
d Albert V. Moller’00, on November 
12, in Wichita Falls, Texas. Mr. Moller 
was widely known as an authority on 
poultry. 

d The Secretary of '01 reports the sudden 
death of Ralph Plumb. As yet no details 
are known. 

d Peter F. O'Shea '09, on November 16. 
d Hiram M. Datesman’26, on Novem¬ 
ber 2. 
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1875 

The Forty-Ninth Annual Dinner meet¬ 
ing was held at the Engineers Club, Bos¬ 
ton, on the evening of Saturday, January 
10, 1931. Of the fourteen known to be 
alive, seven were present. Atkinson, 
Dorr, Eddy, Hibbard, Homer, Lyman, 
and Warren. This is the largest percentage 
of members to attend a meeting of the 
Class in a half century, quite exceptional 
since it is 36 years from graduation. For 
six years after leaving the Institute no 
attempt to hold a Class Reunion was 
made and since 1881 there has been a din¬ 
ner each year. When the Class society 
was brought back to life, Thomas Hib¬ 
bard was chosen its first president and he 
has served continuously these 49 years. 

Following the dinner came the annual 
meeting. The minutes of the last meeting 
were read and approved. Letters of cheer 
had come from Abbot, our emeritus 
banker of San Francisco; from Bush, who 
continues to occupy the desk in St. Louis 
of drainage and river engineer for the 
Wabash Railway, working these days as 
the spirit favors; from Mrs. Kilby the sad 
word that her husband is held indoors, an 
invalid from a broken hip; and from 
Prentiss, who with Mrs. Prentiss is 
spending the winter in Florida. 

Two loved members of the Class have 
been removed from our visible fellowship 
in 1930; George Bowers, on February 28, 
and William Emery Nickerson on June 5. 
Each was an earnest champion of the 
Class, present at all reunions when their 
health permitted. Nickerson was one of 
the Institute’s most distinguished Alumni 
and helpful friends. In addition to his 
numerous benefactions, he will be re¬ 
membered for endowing a new professor¬ 
ship at the Institute, the Chair of Hu- 
manics, in which he took keen delight. 

The Secretary reported on a recent 
correspondence relating to the firm of 
Aspinwall and Lincoln, civil engineers. 
These two members of '75 formed their 
partnership in 1877 and although both 
have died, the firm is thriving apace 
under the original name at 46 Comhill. 
This is noteworthy, and believed to be 
the only instance of the kind on record in 
Boston. 

At the last annual meeting it was sug¬ 
gested by Hibbard that the first ten oldest 
classes should arrange to have a joint 
dinner on the forthcoming All-Tech¬ 
nology Reunion, rather than for. each 
class to flock along. This idea was carried 
out successfully and Hibbard told enter¬ 
tainingly of the dinner at the Algonquin 
Club sponsored by J. W. Rollins, when 
24 of the classes of '68 to ’78 gathered 
around the festive table. 

On motion of Lyman, seconded by 
Dorr, it was proposed that the President 
and Treasurer be authorized, empowered 
and instructed to make such disposition 


of the funds in the treasury as they deem 
expedient. This was unanimously ap¬ 
proved and so ordered. Plans are under 
way to present a clock to the Institute to 
be placed in the lounging room of the 
new dormitory with an appropriate 
tablet. Incidentally, the Class Treasury 
was the host on this occasion, which met 
with such hearty accord that it is pro¬ 
posed to repeat the experiment in 1932. 

It is recalled that Wilfred Lewis died at 
sea out from Colombo, Ceylon, on De¬ 
cember 29, 1929, returning from Japan via 
Europe. He had attended the World 
Engineering Congress at Tokyo, where he 
had been a distinguished delegate. On 
February 15, 1930, an impressive memo¬ 
rial service in his honor was held at the 
First Unitarian Church in Philadelphia. 
Rev. Frederick P. Griffin, the pastor, 
resided. He spoke feelingly of Lewis’ 
igh ideals and worth as a man of affairs, 
as did officers of the Philadelphia Society 
of Ethical Culture, the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers, the Franklin 
Institute, and the Taylor Society for 
Scientific Shop Management, each of 
which organizations Lewis had been an 
honored member. Professor Buckingham 
was present for the Institute, and I for the 
Class. For 12 years Professor Buckingham 
had been associated with Lewis in the 
study of gears, for which a testing ma¬ 
chine had been installed at the Institute 
by the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers under Lewis' direction. These 
investigations have been continued to 
splendid purpose under the supervision of 
Professor Buckingham. On the afternoon 
of this Class Dinner I had a delightful 
session with Professor Buckingham who 
said that the forecasts made by Lewis 
some years before his death have been 
made good. He presented me with a 
voluminous up-to-date report on this 
gear research and not being a mechanical 
engineer, I turned it over to President 
Hibbard. 

By far the feature of the evening was 
due to the request of Homer, who had 
asked to be on the program for 15 min¬ 
utes, and this was extended to twice the 
allotted time, by unanimous acclaim. 
We were taken back to the early seven¬ 
ties on Homer’s relations with Alexander 
Graham Bell, which led up to the dis¬ 
covery of the telephone, which was not at 
all looked for in the research on hand 
at the outstart. Reports, manuscripts, 
photographs, and pamphlets were shown, 
indicating the progress achieved, step by 
step, in conveying the human voice on 
the wire from place to place. In response 
to Mr. Bell's urging for the desired word 
for his forthcoming invention, Homer 
suggested “telephone” from Greek words 
signifying “far off” and “sound.” In con¬ 
clusion Homer told the success of Pro¬ 
fessor Bell’s child's toy as it was reported 
at . the Philadelphia Centennial Exposi- 

(m) 


tion in 1876, when renowned scientists 
and conservative bankers, in their pro¬ 
found wisdom were one in predicting 
that “the telephone would never become 
of any practical value.” How many 
thousands have anathematized for having 
believed in "that sound common sense” 
as published in all the papers of that 
day! 

A rising vote of hearty appreciation 
was given Homer for this enlightening 
diversion, the more enjoyable in being 
unexpected, which called back a crowd of 
sleeping memories. 

A galaxy of other ancient memories 
was brought in review and over the cigars 
followed an hour of yarning on the 
halcyon days when we were “a bunch of 
lively roughnecks,” as Wilfred Lewis 
was fond of recalling. Before adjourning 
the hope was voiced that each one present 
will report “Here!” at the Fiftieth An¬ 
nual Dinner in 1932. So ended this 
memorable evening with fond recollec¬ 
tions of the days when dear old Rogers 
housed the Institute, which was the dis¬ 
tinguishing feature of Boylston Street. 

I am on my way to Chevy Chase. These 
notes are hurriedly written at the Tech¬ 
nology Club, Madison Avenue at 38th 
Street, New York. A series of Alumni 
seminars are being held at the club. The 
first was on electrical engineering, a 
grand success, at which 145 were present. 
The second on architecture is being ar¬ 
ranged for next week as I write, and on 
March 9, one on chemistry will be held. 
The net result of these seminars broadens 
the influence of the Institute and extends 
contacts of mutual help to all concerned. 

Yesterday I had occasion to glimpse at 
Gramercy Park, a favorite of landmark of 
mine. The one forlorn, vacant building in 
sight is No. 17, the one time memorable 
home of the Technology Club. It has not 
been occupied since the club moved out. 
— Henry L. J. Warren, Secretary, 4700 
Langdrum Lane, Chevy Chase, Md. 

1877 

Henry D. Hibbard writes the follow¬ 
ing: “The enclosed clipping I believe 
relates to the F. P. Knott who was with 
us one year at Tech. I had him out at my 
home in West Roxbury at least once in 
1873 or 1874. He was my first intimate in 
the Class, but I have not heard from him 
since; yet his name in the paper caught 
my eye. The account places Bali near 
India — about as near as England is to 
this country." The clipping reads as 
follows: “Franklin Price Knott, world 
traveler and artist, who had been seri¬ 
ously ill in Cottage Hospital since 
Tuesday morning, died last night of heart 
disease. He was 76 years old. Mr. Knott 
had been a prominent resident of Monte- 
cito and Santa Barbara for the last 26 
years. His only living relatives are a 
niece, Mrs. George Wheelwright of 
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Boston, and a nephew, Crawford Hill of 
New York. His wife died in February, 
1926. 

“Mr. Knott first won fame as a minia¬ 
turist and began to make the Auto¬ 
chrome pictures, for which he became 
widely known only after his health had 
failed. Some of his most important pic¬ 
tures were taken on the island of Bali, 
near India, and were published in The 
National Geographic Magazine as were his 
Indian pictures. As a member of the Na¬ 
tional Geographical Society, Mr. Knott 
traveled extensively and was acquainted 
with rulers in many parts of the world. 
Recently he was permitted to photograph 
royal scenes in Persia and India seldom 
seen by outsiders. Both Mr. and Mrs. 
Knott were members of Eastern families, 
being well known in Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, and Chicago. Mrs. Knott 
was a daughter of the late United States 
Senator, N. P. Hill, of Rhode Island, 
afterwards owner of the Denver Repub¬ 
lican, Denver, Colo.” 

I feel he was one of the members of our 
Class whose address was not known. I 
have written to several mentioned in the 
clipping, but up to the present time have 
received no reply. — Belvin T. Willis- 
ton. Secretary, 3 Monmouth Street, 
Somerville, Mass. 

1878 

Away back in 1887 there was estab¬ 
lished a Class Fund which was to be held 
in trust for the benefit of such members of 
the Class of '87 as might, in later years, 
become in need of financial assistance. 
For many years this fund grew without 
having any call upon it from any of the 
members of the Class, until from a small 
beginning there had accrued a fund of a 
number of thousands of dollars. A few 
days ago the Secretary was in receipt of a 
letter from one of the Trustees of the 
Class Fund, which under the caption of 
“A Silent Example” is reproduced for the 
benefit of such classes as may not have 
established a similar fund. 

“Every week a check for $15.00 goes 
from the Trustees of the Class of '87 to 
one of its happy and most patient mem¬ 
bers, who sits in a wheel chair, his legs 
absolutely paralyzed and whose voice is 
dumb. He communicates by means of a 
large alphabet card to which he is able to 
point. He also drums out short but most 
cheerful letters to his classmates on a 
typewriter which they have provided. 
Calling on him is a mutual joy, for he is 
most appreciative, and one sees the con¬ 
stant loving ministrations of his devoted 
wife. She has even to light for him his 
cigarette, and he consumes no small 
number in the day. 

"It was not, however, of this class¬ 
mate that we started to write — but 
rather of the fund which has already pro¬ 
vided liberally for two others and given 
occasional relief to several. A son of one 
of our Class Trustees has occasionally 
mailed these weekly checks. He is a 
raduate of Yale, and recently asked that 
e might take this 'Declaration of Trust 
of the Class of '87.' We understand it 
proved the pattern for establishing a 


Class Fund there in Yale. Several of the 
Institute Classes have similar funds. 
From the timely and most friendly aid it 
has given in our Class, we, who of course, 
will not acknowledge it — but whom 
you have an inclination to call 'old 
men,' recommend most cordially to you 
kids its serious consideration for your 
Class, and congratulate those who have 
already done something of this sort. 
At least, we speak with the authority 
of experience." — Signed — One of the 
“Old Men.” 

We congratulate Guy Kirkham of 
Springfield on his appointment to Chair¬ 
manship of the Park Board, and we 
congratulate the City of Springfield in 
having chosen a man so capable and who 
is so interested in that type of develop¬ 
ment. Kirkham gives us the following 
interesting data: that the City of Spring- 
field maintains 21 playgrounds, 14 base¬ 
ball diamonds, 42 tennis courts, 16 picnic 
places, three bathing beaches, 14 com¬ 
munity centers, a municipal golf course, 
and a summer camp for underprivileged 
children. The board is charged with 
roperties valued at over $7,000,000; its 
udget is over $425,000. Kirkham is also 
a member of the city planning board. 
George C. Gardner'88, was chairman of 
this board from its inception until his 
death last year. 

We congratulate another member of 
our Class upon adding at least one day to 
his life by having circumnavigated the 
globe. N. P. Ames Carter of Chicopee 
Falls sailed east on the fast Raymond and 
Whitcomb cruise just a year ago, and 
tells us his first stop of any length was in 
Cairo, Egypt. It was here that a few years 
ago, when going up in the elevator in 
Shepard's hotel he recognized our Class 
Beauty but looking him squarely in the 
face, it was very evident that the hand¬ 
some man did not recognize him; but 
when Carter remarked that a Cairo eleva¬ 
tor was most as slow as ' 'climbing up the 
Institute stairs” Goldie wanted to know 
who in thunder he was talking to. Gold¬ 
smith is still handsome, but has ex¬ 
changed his curly, raven black locks for 
a becoming iron gray, and he still knows 
how to dance. Another note of the trip 
which Carter gives us is that just as he 
was starting, he received a card from a 
Springfield friend, who was then in 
Chosen (Korea) saying that he had met 
there a voluble classmate of ours by the 
name of George Draper. Carter’s report 
on India says that it was intensely inter¬ 
esting, hotter than the old blacksmith 
shop, and that the impression that one 
got from the contemplating — he would 
term them listless — half starved natives, 
was very depressing. 

In China he had the interesting ex¬ 
perience of being entertained in the home 
of an acquaintance, Dr. James Yen, at 
Peiping. It is Dr. Yen who is collaborat¬ 
ing with several other scholars in select¬ 
ing from the forty thousand symbols of 
the Chinese language, the one thousand 
that may give to China a simplified 
written language. In many of the prov¬ 
inces papers are being regularly pub¬ 
lished, schools in reading are being con¬ 


ducted, and the heretofore illiterate 
Chinese are becoming acquainted with 
their own land and the world at large. 
During this present revolution in China, 
Dr. Yen had the unique distinction of 
being invited by the Generals of both op¬ 
posing armies to come to each of their 
camps and teach the soldiers this newly 
simplified writing and reading. 

The impressions brought from two 
weeks in Japan were that it is — at 
least, in cherry blossom time — one of 
the most beautiful spots on earth, and 
that the country of the gay and busy little 
Japs is a most delightful one to visit. The 
greeting to the tourist, on our own is¬ 
lands of Hawaii, excel in cordiality all 
orts of the world. You are met with a 
rass band, singers entertain you as the 
ship docks, you are bombarded with 
flowers, and (listen to this, George 
Draper) as you step from the gang plank 
there is a row of pretty Hawaiian girls 
placing wreathes of flowers on the neck 
of every passenger. It is all so different 
from the raucous cry of "Taxi! Taxi!” 
One feels immediately that someone is 
glad to have you come, even if it is an 
activity of the Hawaiian Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Classmates will learn with great regret 
that Henry D. Sears is now located at 
Schenectady, N. Y., where his address 
will be the Mohawk Club. We certainly 
hope that he can negotiate the distance 
between Schenectady and the Hub on the 
occasions of Class dinners and reunions, 
for a meeting ungraced by the presence of 
the one who is "still the handsomest 
man in the Class” would be unthinkable. 
— Edward G. Thomas, Secretary, 1940 
Calumet Avenue, Toledo, Ohio. Na¬ 
thaniel T. Very, Assistant Secretary, 96 
Bridge Street, Salem, Mass. 

1889 

The New York Evening Post of Decem¬ 
ber 20, had the following: "Walter H. 
Gahagan, construction and dredging 
engineer, died Thursday night, December 
18, of heart disease at his home 17 
Prospect Park West, Brooklyn. He was 66 
years old. His daughter. Miss Helen 
Gahagan, star of ‘Tonight or Never,' now 
playing at the Belasco Theater, finished 
the performance as usual and appeared 
again last night. Besides Miss Gahagan, 
his wife, Mrs. Lillian M. Gahagan; three 
sons, William C., Frederick M., and 
Walter H. Gahagan, Jr.; another daugh¬ 
ter, Mrs. Lillian G. Walker, and six 
grandchildren also survive. Burial will 
be at Troy, Ohio, where he was bom in 
1864. 

“Mr. Gahagan studied engineering at 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech¬ 
nology, and entered the employ of Morris 
and Corthell, of St. Louis. He was resi¬ 
dent engineer at Eads Bridge, St. Louis, 
for a time, and built seven bridges over 
the Snake and Red Rivers. He came to 
New York in 1897, where he had charge 
of the New York piers of the Williams¬ 
burg Bridge with P. H. Flynn. Two years 
later he entered business for himself, 
specializing in railroad bridge and grad¬ 
ing work and dredging operations. He 
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also built lighters, barges, and a floating 
drydock for the government. His dredg¬ 
ing work was in the Hudson River, Long 
Island, and New Jersey. He held patents for 
dredging and pneumatic caisson devices. 

"Mr. Gahagan was President of Walter 

H. Gahagan, Inc., and the W. H. Gaha¬ 
gan Realty Corporation, Inc., and the 
North Side Holding Corporation. He was 
chairman of the Gahagan Construction 
Corporation, and formerly was a director 
of the North Side Bank and the Manufac¬ 
turers Trust Company. He was also an 
associate member of the American Society 
of Civil Engineers, a former President of 
the General Contractors Association'of 
America, a 32d degree Mason and a mem¬ 
ber of the Montauk and Brooklyn clubs.” 

We regret to announce the death of 
another one of our classmates, Almon E. 
Norris. The following account was in the 
Boston Transcript on January 16, 1931: 
“Almon E. Norris, a prominent mechani¬ 
cal engineer, died suddenly at his home 
in Brookline, January 15. He was con¬ 
nected with the Mead-Morrison Manu¬ 
facturing Company, or some of its sub¬ 
sidiaries, for 35 years. He had been chief 
engineer of this company for 26 years, 
since its incorporation, when it absorbed 
the Rawson and Morrison Manufacturing 
Company, with which Mr. Norris was 
identified. 

"During his career he designed and in¬ 
vented many useful machines. As a de¬ 
signer he was known throughout the 
United States. He took high rank among 
mechanical engineers of labor saving 
machinery, and many of the machines he 
designed are widely used. When Mr. 
Norris became connected with the Mead- 
Morrison Company, coal and ore were 
then being handled in one-ton units. At 
the time of his death, it is being handled 
in units of from ten to thirty tons. Today, 
many a storage runs from 1 , 000,000 to 

I, 500,000 or more tons. All of this devel¬ 
opment took place under the eye of Mr. 
Norris. 

“Mr. Norris was married twice. His 
eldest son, Jack, entered the service dur¬ 
ing the war as an aviator and was killed 
while flying in Florida. His daughters, 
Miss Grace and Miss Ruth Norris, sur¬ 
vive. For his second wife he married. 
Maud Conrad, in 1905- Their children are 
Pauline, Evelyn, Albert, and Oriol 
Norris, all living in Brookline.” 

Tuesday, March 10, is the date of the 
next Class Dinner. Make a note of it now. 
Full information will be released soon. — 
George Alley has been quite ill, but at 
this writing is much better. — Mauran’s 
firm (Mauran, Russell & Crowell) have 
been appointed architects for the new 
Federal Building at Twelfth and Market 
Streets, St. Louis, Mo. 

The Secretary has received news of the 
death of Frederick A. Hills. His last 
address was Marine Hospital, Cleveland, 
Ohio.— Walter H. Kilham, Secretary, 
9 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 

1891 

A letter from Hanington in Denver 
states that he is selling out of the Moun¬ 
tain Motors Company and asks us to use 


his home address, 360 Gilpin Street. He 
says his son wore his old Tech uniform 
and cap to a fancy dress ball; how many 
of us have our uniforms? 

Clark is Secretary of the United States 
Institute for Textile Research, Inc., with 
headquarters at 65 Franklin Street, Bos¬ 
ton. Dr. Stratton is President, A. F. 
Bemis’93, and Albert R. Pierce’91, are 
directors. — At the meeting of the Tech¬ 
nology Alumni Council on October 27, 
S. W. Wilder'91 was a special guest on 
account of the completion of his five year 
term as member of the Corporation. He 
made a short but telling speech, describ¬ 
ing his experiences, and stressing the im¬ 
portance of having men on the Corpora¬ 
tion who are interested in furthering the 
interests of the Institute and who are 
willing to spend some time on the work. 
Dr. Stratton paid Wilder a great tribute 
and said he found his advice and counsel 
of great help to him. 

Shattuck writes from Indio, Calif.: “I 
had a mighty nice visit here recently with 
Charlie Garrison, Mrs. Garrison, their 
son Robert, and his wife and little son. 
They were all first rate and seemed to 
enjoy their experience here among the 
desert sand dunes. They had a little en- 

ine trouble on their way home, so were 

elayed long enough to see a glorious 
desert sunset followed by the beautiful 
moonlight and the appearance of weird 
forms against the mountains and upon 
the plains. 

"So you don’t know where Indio is, 
hey? That’s strange. Well, it is just three 
miles from Coachella, and it’s getting 
more like New York every day. On the 
other hand, it is only 16 miles from Palm 
Springs, or rather 23 miles, I should say, 
but what are seven miles anyway on good 
pavement? You know Palm Springs, of 
course, the winter playground on the 
desert, with several elegant hotels. All 
rich folks do. I am playing pioneer here, 
mostly for the fun of it. Indio is 23 feet 
below sea level. I am seven miles west of 
Indio on the road to Palm Springs, and at 
an elevation of about 100 feet above sea 
level. Come out by airplane some time 
and drop in on me." 

Charlie Aiken writes from Sydney: "I 
shall not be able to attend the March 
dinner of the Fraternity in Boston as I 
hardly expect to get back before the latter 
part of April. I plan to leave here Febru¬ 
ary 18 by the Dutch line for Java and 
Singapore, then go to Manila and China, 
Japan and Honolulu, and then to Los 
Angeles, then to San Francisco, Portland, 
Seattle, and Vancouver. I expect to go 
over to New Zealand for a month before I 
start back. Of course, my plans may be all 
changed. I plan to attend the Class 
Reunion in June.” 

Jim Swan wrote Barney that all was 
well and no special news. He took an 
auto trip to Montreal, Ottawa, and the 
Adirondacks, and saw Henry Birks in 
Montreal (Birks must see quite a few 
’91 men). — A letter from Robert Ball to 
Barney says: "We moved into a new 
house in the summer and find it more 
convenient than the old one which 
served as home for 20 years. It is not far 


away but in a quieter neighborhood, as 
our old house was on a main highway 
and very noisy. I hope the ranks of 
’91 have not diminished during this 
year, though I am without any particu¬ 
lars. No doubt there will be a Fortieth 
Reunion next year at which I would like 
to be present, but I fear it is impossible 
for me to come. It occurs to me that 
possibly some of our classmates might be 
on this side of the water in June and we 
could arrange to foregather, either in 
Paris or London. You would doubtless 
know if any would be over here and I 
would be much obliged for a timely 
intimation. I am writing to Gorham 
Dana also in regard to this possibility. I 
took a short holiday in Ireland this sum¬ 
mer, my first visit to the old country for 
ten years.” 

Hartley White wrote from St. Louis in 
January, that he was attending an Ameri¬ 
can Road Builders Convention. Men were 
there from Canada, Mexico, and South 
American countries as well as some from 
Europe. Probably 20,000 represented the 
United States alone. There were 450 car¬ 
loads of machinery on exhibit. 

Jerry Campbell wrote Barney about his 
recent trip to Mexico: "The climate there 
is simply perfect, sun and blue skies every 
day with only an occasional shower dur¬ 
ing a part of the year, and thermometer 
about 70° all the time. The scenery is very 
beautiful and very grand. Every street in 
Mexico City is stopped by a mountain 
and some of them are snow-capped. The 
city is very foreign and very interesting. 
All buildings are of stone and brick of the 
villa type like the best of those in foreign 
cities. Except in the old city which is the 
business section, the streets are wide 
boulevards with four lines of trees and 
many attractive monuments, parks, and 
fountains. One can see more foreign 
things in Mexico than in any other one 
place I have ever seen.” 

Charlie Garrison wrote from Long 
Beach, Calif.: ‘“We five,’ which includes 
Robbie, went on a 240-mile circuit and 
ate our dinner under dripping pines 7,000 
feet in the air. It was a rainy day but we 
went to San Fernando, Newhall, crossed 
the Santa Clara river-bed where the flood 
was a couple of years ago at the breaking 
of a big dam, and then up Mint Canyon. 
We were on the edge of Antelope Valley 
and continued on the flank of the San 
Gabriel Range which rises from the 
Mohave Desert. Another long canyon. 
Shoemaker, with grades 10 and 12%, 
brought us to Big Pines Recreation 
Camps. These belong to Los Angeles 
where they have summer and winter 
sports. Some snow and ice was about the 
swimming pool and the temperature was 
40°. We warmed ourselves at the main 
building which had a large fireplace at 
each end of the big room, and heard the 
football game over the radio. The rain 
ceased as we came down from the summit 
and we joined the main road over the 
Cagin Pass and arrived at San Bernardino. 

‘ ’The 70 miles to Long Beach was easily 
made and we arrived just after sunset. I 
had a letter from Charley Aiken and I am 
delighted to learn that he will return via. 
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California so I shall probably see him in 
March. He sent me a picture of Sydney 
Harbor Bridge. When I learned that it was 
taken from the Zoo, I was worried and 
asked him how he escaped! I said I could 
see the sign on his cage, 'the only M. I. T. 
ninety-oneder in captivity.’ 

"I had a note from George Hooper and 
he is seriously thinking of being present 
at the Fortieth. Margaret is just landing 
at Alexandria, Egypt, after three days' 
on the Mediterranean and will be in 
Cairo about a month. Then she joins her 
aunt at Syracuse and they will spend a 
couple of weeks in Sicily. At Naples they 
will pick up the Ford and begin their 
tour of Italy, France, and England." 

Will Bassett wrote Barney a long letter 
in December, telling about his recent 
business (and pleasure) trips, apparently 
made in his official capacity as President 
of the A. I. M. & M. E. Some of the high 
spots were that he saw Walter Hopton '91 
in Syracuse and addressed the Central 
New York Purchasing Agents Associa¬ 
tion; saw Jordan '91, in Syracuse; spoke 
at a luncheon meeting of the Chicago 
Engineers Club where he saw Morris 
Knowles, and also spoke that evening at 
a meeting of Mining Engineers. Last 
summer he visited the copper country in 
Michigan and the Iron Range in Minne¬ 
sota. On a western trip he visited the 
Colorado School of Mines, Utah Copper 
Company at Bingham, and had dinner 
with Senator and Mrs. Smoot at Salt 
Lake City. In San Francisco Professor 
Hersam'91, entertained him at luncheon 
at the University Club. He visited Leland 
Stanford, University of California, and 
California Tech where Dr. Noyes is 
located (our professor in chemistry). At 
El Paso he attended a joint meeting of the 
S. W. Sections of A. I. M. & M. E. and 
the American Mining Congress. As Will 
says, he has had a busy year and his letter 
is most interesting. 

Will Wilder’s daughter, Rachel, was 
married on December 23, to Harry F. 
Bliven of Bronxville, N. Y., where thev 
are to reside. — Don't forget the Fortieth 
Reunion the second week in June. — 
Henry A. Fiske, Secretary, Grinnell 
Company, 260 West Exchange Street, 
Providence, R. I. 

1893 

At the dinner tendered President 
Compton, December 8, by the Technology 
Club of New York, '93 was represented 
by the following: Mr. and Mrs. H. R. 
Barton, G. T. Blood, Mr. and Mrs. A. G. 
Davis, Mr. and Mrs. J. A. Emery, D. D. 
Jackson, F. H. Keyes, H. N. Latey, 
F. W. Lord, and A. B. Wadsworth. 

Fridays, March 27 and May 29, are the 
dates of the remaining bi-monthly Class 
luncheons in New York City, which for 
the past two seasons have been carried out 
so effectively under the chairmanship of 
James A. Emery. These luncheons, at one 
o'clock, are held at the Railroad Club, 30 
Church Street, where a room is reserved 
in Emery's name. Not alone New York¬ 
ers, but out-of-town men particularly are 
urged to come. Get in touch with J. A. 
Emery of Ford, Bacon and Davis, Inc., 39 


Broadway, New York City — telephone 
Digby 3200. Advance notice, while help¬ 
ful, is not necessary. 

From Charles E. Buchholz, at Saranac 
Lake, comes good news with his New 
Year’s greeting to the Class Secretary. 
He writes under date of January 7, 1931: 
"I have been out of touch with Tech¬ 
nology as well as nearly all other business 
matters for nearly three years and it is 
only recently that I have again taken an 
active part in the affairs of the coal com¬ 
panies in which I am interested. In 1933 
Mrs. B. and I will make it a point to 
attend the reunion; the last one we went 
to was our Thirtieth. 

"This place is a delightful ‘haven of 
rest,’ brilliant atmosphere, 18 inches of 
snow at an elevation around 1,800 feet 
surrounded by mountains running up to 
5,000 feet. Here we have a village (not a 
city or town) of 8,000 people; at least 
half of the population are health seekers 
from all over the world; a hopeful, happy 
crowd from millionaires to those who 
depend on help from their friends. It is 
wonderful how many charitable people 
there are whose good deeds are never 
heard of. 

"If I can arrange my business I should 
like to call this home; at any rate I must 
stay here at least another year. Remember 
me to any of the '93 boys whom you see 
and drop me a line when you feel like 
it.” His address is 49 Helen Street, 
Saranac Lake, N. Y. •— Frederic H. 
Fay, Secretary, 44 School Street, Boston, 
Mass. George B. Glidden, Assistant 
Secretary, P. O. Box 1604, Boston, Mass. 

1895 

Reunions are a great rejuvenator to 
those who will and can attend, and this 
was strikingly manifested at our Thirty- 
Fifth Reunion at Plymouth, Mass., last 
June. Everyone had such a good time, 
that it prompted the New York contin¬ 
gent to hold an extra reunion in New 
York City on January 24 and 25. These 
notes go to press before your secretaries 
can give you complete details; however, 
there will possibly be a total of forty '95 
men with their wives and family, who 
will get together at Hotel Gramatan, 
Bronxville, N. Y., Saturday and Sunday 
January 24 and 25. This reunion will be 
called the Thirty-Sixth, and is sponsored 
by the New York boys. Mr. and Mrs. 
T. B. Booth, Mr. and Mrs. H. D. Jack- 
son, and Mr. and Mrs. L. K. Yoder will 
attend from Boston, and Mr. and Mrs. 
E. C. Alden will come from Hartford, 
Conn., and Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Gregory of 
Baltimore have accepted. Those who 
abide in and around New York will be on 
hand. Full particulars will be forthcom¬ 
ing in the April Review, so watch for 
this number. 

For the benefit of the Class members 
who are some distance from Boston, we 
quote from the financial section of the 
Boston Herald of January 1, the business 
survey from two of our most prominent 
industrial executives — Alfred P. Sloan, 
Jr., President, General Motors Corpora¬ 
tion, and Gerard Swope, President, Gen¬ 
eral Electric Company. A1 Sloan states: 


' ‘As we enter the new year it is important, 
I believe, for us all to look ahead rather 
than look behind. Even though we may 
carry over some problems from 1930, the 
new year will demand a different ap¬ 
proach to these problems and a different 
mental attitude toward the future. 

“Throughout 1930 every one was en¬ 
gaged in comparing conditions at home 
ana abroad with conditions prevailing in 
1929 without realizing that 1929, in one 
way, was as abnormal as 1930 was in 
another way. Comparisons, under these 
conditions, were not sound. Optimism 
and pessimism were both exaggerated. 
But 1931 is a new year. We should enter 
it with new ideas, new measures, new 
confidence, and new hope. Business this 
year will be exactly what we make it — 
no better and no worse. It is largely 
within the province of the American 
people to restore the economic equilib¬ 
rium of the world, and if our attitude 
toward the new problem of the new year 
is constructive, rather than critical, we 
shall make greater progress in 1931 than 
we did in 1930.” 

Gerard Swope tells us: “It is always 
difficult to look ahead, and particularly 
so this year. We, in the electrical indus¬ 
try, possibly have had more to be thank¬ 
ful for during the last year than those in 
many other lines of endeavor and this 
may also be true of what the future holds 
for us. New methods in industry, with 
electricity as their base, are being con¬ 
tinually introduced; new uses are con¬ 
stantly being found for electrical appara¬ 
tus and appliances in the home and new 
devices are being developed to meet these 
needs. 

"The statistics of the electric light and 
power companies throughout the United 
States for 1930 reflect these tendencies, 
showing that there has been a slight 
decline in the use of electric power by 
commercial organizations and in the in¬ 
dustry, and that the electric energy used 
in the homes, even in this year of de¬ 
pression, has increased over last year. We 
expect this course to continue, and there¬ 
fore look forward with confidence, 
believing that the electrical manufactur¬ 
ing business, as a whole, in the new year 
should surely be no worse and possibly 
somewhat better than in 1930." 

Frank A. Bourne with Mrs. Bourne 
sail for a cruise in the West Indies during 
early February. Frank will give us his 
experiences and impression for The 
Review. — The Secretary of your Class 
has not changed his address, and also re¬ 
member he enjoys getting news from all 
of you.— Luther K. Yoder, Secretary, 
Chandler Machine Company, Ayer, Mass. 
John H. Gardiner, Assistant Secretary, 
Graybar Electric Company, 420 Lexing¬ 
ton Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

1896 

The first return for the Reunion at 
Osterville next June is in. Frank Hersey 
telephoned January 3, as a result of read¬ 
ing the Reunion announcement in The 
Technology Review, to say that he 
planned to be present in June and to bring 
along Myron L. Fuller. He also hoped to 
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P revail upon Harry Gilman and Lewis 
appan to attend. Jacobs also has written 
from the University of Vermont that he 
will be a Reunioner, but that his college 
duties are keeping him so busy this year, 
together with shoveling the large 
amount of snow which that district has 
had this winter, that he does not see how 
he can get away for his annual spree in 
Boston during the winter or spring. 

The .Secretary started the New Year 
right by calling January 1, on Charlie 
Morris at his home 15 Egmont Street, 
Brookline. As retired Rear Admiral, life 
flows along very evenly for him. Last 
summer in a burst of enthusiasm he 
started to play tennis, which he had not 
played for a decade. He got rather 
strenuous and twisted his heel and has 
been gradually recovering ever since, now 
having reached the point where he is able 
to walk half a mile without discomfort. 
He has changed his method of recreation 
to the indoor sport of assembling jig-saw 
puzzles at the moderate rate of one puzzle 
three feet square per month. Mrs. Morris 
helps him, so that he is not tempted to 
overdo. 

Dr. Rockwell was in attendance at the 
meeting of the National Collegiate Asso¬ 
ciation in New York City during the 
week between Christmas and New Years. 
His special interest was the wrestling 
rules. —Another long lost '96 man has 
been located in the person of Frederick 
W. Andrew, who is at Glen Head, Long 
Island. He was with us in our freshman 
ear and will undoubtedly be remem- 
ered by many men who were in sections 
with him. He is now a consulting me¬ 
chanical and electrical engineer, but for 
some years after leaving Technology he 
was engineer on arc lamps for the Western 
Electric and Manufacturing Company, 
and later assistant chief engineer with the 
Dayton Engineering Laboratories, the 
Remy Electric Company, and the Eis- 
mann Magneto Corporation. During the 
war he was aeronautical mechanical en¬ 
gineer in the Bureau of Air Craft Produc¬ 
tion, and was directly responsible for 
85% of the truck ignition. In the course 
of his career he has secured numerous 
patents along a wide line. 

Young Joe Harrington, who is now a 
graduate student of Technology, called 
upon the Secretary after the holidays to 
report that he had been home during the 
vacation, and had found that his father 
had been very seriously ill with flu, but 
was on the way to recovery. His mother 
also had been attacked but had not had so 
bad a case. The fellow who has been 
working '96 men for money telephoned 
Joe one day while he was ill at home, but 
Joe turned him down, and thus for¬ 
tunately escaped being made another 
victim of the fellow's scheme. 

Billy McAlpine has now become a 
double grandfather, as the result of the 
recent arrival of a new grandchild. — A 
greeting card from Myron and Mrs. 
Fuller announced that having been home 
in Brockton ever since last September, 
they were again starting off at the be¬ 
ginning of the year for a trip via Haiti 
and Curacao to Venezuela, where they 


plan to ascend the Orinoco to the head of 
navigation and later see what they can of 
the rivers of British and Dutch Guianas. 
This means that when the Fullers return 
from this trip their first job will be to 
supply a report not only of it alone, but 
also of their trip to northern Europe last 
year. The Secretary confesses his negli¬ 
gence in having failed to secure the report 
of the European trip while the Fullers 
were home. 

Jim Melluish wrote early in the year 
that he was around New York City last 
summer, but finding business rather quiet 
in the line of sanitary engineering he had 
"gone Ingeniero” again with Parrish at 
Barranquilla, Colombia, where he has a 
job that should keep him busy until 
March first at least. He had been suffering 
from a form of malaria during December, 
which had kept him in the house and in 
bed for some time, but when his letter 
was written he was feeling a little better. 

Dr. Allan W. Rowe, the gracious and 
courteous chairman of the Technology 
Advisory Council on Athletics, has writ¬ 
ten a formal vote of thanks to the Class 
of '96, acknowledging in his usual elegant 
language, and assuring us of his deep 
appreciation of the kindness and gen¬ 
erosity of the Class for their contribution, 
which will be the greatest possible aid in 
carrying on the work of the under¬ 
graduates’ athletics. 

The Ansonia (Conn.) Sentinel in its 
issue of December 31, reported the promo¬ 
tion of W. T. Dorrance to the position of 
assistant to the chief engineer of the New 
Haven Railroad, and also gave an outline 
of Dorrance’s career from the time he 
graduated from Brown and Technology, 
and started as a rodman on construction 
work for the South Station in Boston, and 
gradually worked up through different 
positions along engineering lines with 
various railroads, having been with the 
New Haven Railroad for the past 14 
years. 

Another newspaper clipping from the 
Kansas City Star last November devoted 
considerable space to the doings and ac¬ 
complishments of Guy Wall, or Colonel 
William G. Wall as they prefer to call 
him. He told the story of the part that he 
played in the development of the old 
horseless carriage into the modern auto¬ 
mobile, and also about his work in the 
development of the submarine. He was in 
Kansas City in connection with impor¬ 
tant patent legislation.— Charles E. 
Locke, Secretary , Room 8-109, M. I. T., 
Cambridge, Mass. John A. Rockwell, 
Assistant Secretary , 24 Garden Street, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

1897 

John Macomber, President of Harris 
Forbes and Company of Boston has been 
elected a life member of the Institute’s 
Corporation. — Word has just been re¬ 
ceived by the Secretary of the death in 
Fresno, Calif., on October 26, 1930 of 
James B. Herbst, Course VI. Everyone 
will sincerely regret the passing of 
Jimmie. — Oliver C. Grinnell of 227 
Park Avenue, New York City died on 
October 17, 1930. 


Jere R. Daniell, XIII, has been located 
in Madrid, Spain. We do not know 
whether Jerry was mixed up in the recent 
attempt to overthrow King Alfonso or 
not, but we do know that whatever 
Jerry was doing he was doing it well. — 
Arthur Hopkins who holds forth as a 
management engineer at 10 State Street, 
Boston, has a farm on Cape Cod which 
has been in his family for a couple of 
centuries. There is a good sized wood lot 
which is being gradually made into a 
wood pile by Hopkins' efforts during 
these days when jobs are few and far 
between. He pretends that he likes it! 
We hear he averages about every other 
week-end there. Benny Howes has visited 
him and any other friends are always 
welcome. 

The following came in from Luzerne 
S. Cowles: "After keeping out of The 
Review for 33 years, except for the ap¬ 
pearance of my name as being present at 
numerous Class functions, there is little 
record unless the existence of a wife and 
three grown-up children may be con¬ 
sidered of importance. After graduation 
one year with Boston Bridge works, one 
year travel abroad, 18 years with Boston 
Elevated, and 13 years with Stone and 
Webster, makes a total of 33 years of 
continuous activity. Health good, habits 
medium, golf poor. My New Year's 
resolve is to continue my attendance at 
all Five-Year Class Reunions as long as 
I'm able to drag around.” 

The following was received by our 
Assistant Secretary from C. D. Hubbard, 
which we know will interest everyone: 
"I had forgotten all about my rash prom¬ 
ise, until your letter was received shortly 
after my return from South Carolina. I 
note that you ask for a few lines regard¬ 
ing my recent hunting trip or ‘my work.’ 
There is so little of the latter these times, 
that I hurried back from my trip for fear 
the Company would discover how well 
they could get along without me. I will, 
therefore, confine myself to the shooting 
expedition. 

"Hunting is the one thing from which 
I seem to get the same kick as in my boy¬ 
hood days. There is the pleasure of an¬ 
ticipation, the pleasure of being in the 
field with good dogs and a good com¬ 
panion or two, and much pleasure in 
thinking it over afterward in leisure 
moments. I have a good friend in South 
Carolina and every fall I get a letter tell¬ 
ing me of the prospects for birds and that 
he is expecting me. So I usually save my 
vacation until sometime in December and 
then hie myself to the sunny south for a 
couple of weeks of hot biscuits, fried 
chicken, hominy grits, and so on. 

"December is a wonderful month in 
South Carolina. Something like our 
October. Just enough tang in the air to 
make it a pleasure to be in the field. My 
luck on weather has been almost pro¬ 
verbial, for by actual count I have lost 
just two days hunting in ten trips each of 
at least ten days. My Buddy and I are not 
as young as we used to be, so content 
ourselves with hunting in the afternoon 
from about two o'clock until dark. This 
was just enough to make the 'hay' invit- 
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ing at night and still leave us keen for the 
sport the next day. The quail, or partridge 
as they call them down there, are not as 
plentiful as they used to be, but for a man 
who enjoys seeing dogs in action, there 
were enough to make it interesting. The 
number of coveys found in an afternoon 
ranged from two to nine and the number 
of birds in a covey from six to fifteen. 

"We hunted one rangy pointer named 
Joe that traveled like a race horse. He 
sometimes ran over and flushed a covey 
before he winded it, but if there were 
birds within a quarter of a mile of you, 
he would find them. It was a beautiful 
sight to see Joe traveling at top speed and 
suddenly wind birds. On would go the 
four wheel brakes, he would swing his 
muzzle from side to side and then start to 
creep up. I have seen him go well over a 
hundred yards before he clamped down 
on birds. And then the thrill of walking 
up behind the dog, knowing that a bomb 
shell was going to explode five or ten 
yards ahead of the dog. And when the 
bomb explodes it takes concentration to 
pick out an individual bird and pay no 
attention to the others until you have 
downed him. Once in a while I would get 
one with each barrel, and begin to think 
I was pretty good, and the next time 
nothing but the ambient air. Down 
South with those Nimrods that is more a 
disgrace than taking a 'windy' playing 
golf. 

"The country was as flat as a table, 
with corn fields, cotton fields, pines and 
innumerable little branches with plenty 
of cover, consisting of scrub stuff, vines, 
and briars. The birds go out in the fields 
to feed, but never get very far from good 
cover. When the covey is flushed they 
usually scatter more or less and go for the 
heaviest cover within a quarter of a mile. 
Marking the singles down and finding 
them was a tough proposition and we 
were not very successful at it. 

"Once in a while early in the season 
before the birds have cut their eye teeth, 
when flushed all will go in the same gen¬ 
eral direction and light in the broom 
straw. Then what you can do to them is a 
sin. The dogs can stand them one at a 
time and a fair shot has no excuse for 
missing. We would wind up at the car 
just about the time it was too dark to 
shoot and nearly always could hear scat¬ 
tered birds in the neighborhood calling to 
each other, trying to get together for the 
night. A thing that always impresses me 
is how much more daylight they have in 
the afternoon in winter than we have in 
Boston. It was almost as light there at 
six o'clock as at five with us. I was sur¬ 
prised on looking at the map to find that 
we were almost directly south of Cleve¬ 
land. 

“One day we took the Game Warden 
with us. He had only one arm, but the 
way he could handle a 20 gauge pump 
gun was a caution. Driving back after 
dark, cold and tired, with the Game 
Warden in the back seat with the dogs, a 
southern drawl came from him saying 
'Mistah Hubbard, how would you like a 
drink of cohn likker — its kinda mean.' 
I allowed I would take a chance — and 


it was mean. I thought for a minute I 
had swallowed a blow torch. However, 
it certainly warmed me up." — John A. 
Collins, Jr., Secretary, 20 Quincy Street, 
LawTence, Mass. Charles A. Bradlee, 
Acting Secretary, 261 Franklin Street, 
Boston, Mass. 

1898 

In a recent issue of these notes we listed 
fourteen '98 men whose names are given 
in the 1930 edition of "Who’s Who in 
America.” In the Tech for November 7, 
1930, we read that of the 29,000 biog¬ 
raphies in "Who’s Who” are those of 
240 graduates of Technology. The Insti¬ 
tute ranks eleventh, Harvard, Yale, and 
Princeton coming first, second, and third. 

We note that Bryce Metcalf, a retired 
banker, was married to Mrs. Elizabeth 
B. Glover, November 10, 1930. The 
couple will live in Scarsdale, N. Y. — 
Elliott Barker sent in the following 
clipping: “A veteran has been ordered to 
put aside his arms in the interest of his 
physical well-being. Not a veteran of 
warfare with guns, but an old-timer in 
strife with driver, midiron, and putter. 
W. C. Fownes, Jr., national amateur 
champion in 1910, has been advised 
by his physicians that a heart ail¬ 
ment precludes further golfing. Fownes, 
ill at his winter home at Pinehurst, 
N. C., is now 53 years old." 

Paul Johnson writes the following on 
letter paper bearing a picture of his power 
cruiser Seyelyn. Please note that he cor¬ 
rects a mistake we made in a recent issue 
of these notes concerning Wightman: "I 
am very glad to see so much '98 news in 
The Technology Review in October and 
December. I have done little cruising this 
summer. Did not go to Alaska as in¬ 
tended. I did attend the Pacific Coast 
Championship Regatta at Newport Bay 
in August and won the 90 mile around 
Catalina Island pow T er cruiser race. There 
was held there the first Annual Christmas 
Regatta, December 26 to 28. I came in 
second in the 50-mile power cruiser race, 
losing by three seconds. Was third in an 
impromptu handicap race twice around a 
7-mile course. A bad start was respon¬ 
sible. I never quite understood the 
starting systems used in these races and 
they seldom seem to work just as stated 
in the programs, so when I saw a big red 
flag, I thought it meant 'road closed,’ 
'detour,' 'stop,' or something, so I 
stopped, until waved to go ahead. Being 
the fastest boat in the race, Seyelyn had 
the lead. I did not know just where the 
markers were, so went around, all flags 
seen including a red flag put out by some 
fisherman and a red sweater in a fish boat. 
I had a pretty good joke on myself, I 
thought. I was very much surprised to 
receive the third prize, a pewter cup. 
Now Seyelyn is laid up to overhaul en¬ 
gines and get ready for the San Francisco 
race next April. 

"Referring to the item about Ben 
Hinckley in the December Review. 
Somebody got mixed. I wrote to Wight¬ 
man and found that he is Frederick 
Wightman '99, not Edward E. Wight¬ 
man '98, as Hinckley supposed or you 


understood him. Frederick Wightman is 
a fine chap, though. He asked me to drop 
in on him, which I hope to do before 
spring.” 

On September 4, 1930, when the 
Aptucxet Trading Post at Bourne (on 
Cape Cod) was officially opened, Percival 
Lombard, President of the Bourne His¬ 
torical Society, accepted the key. This 
trading post represents the original one 
that stood in the same secluded area 
more than 300 years ago. — There was 
quite a long write-up of Seth K. Humph¬ 
rey in the Boston Transcript of April 5, 
1930, parts of which might be interesting 
to fellow classmates. “. . . While the 
young body was at work on this all-night 
shift the young mind was at work on an 
invention that would make labor easier 
in a mill. He invented a new form of 
elevator for flour mill employees, and for 
many years thereafter, 'self and pocket- 
book were kept thin trying to impress the 
merits of the invention upon captains of 
the milling industry. The net result for 
me was a low-down opinion of their 
ability to recognize a good thing. Since 
then, this machine has come into general 
use in large flour mills the world over, 
and I regard it as my one enduring 
achievement. Several other patents, alas! 
share the dust of oblivion with my 
rejected manuscripts.' The young in¬ 
ventor had harder luck than the author, 
for Seth Humphrey's first book was 

E romptly accepted by a Boston publishing 
ouse. This was'ThelndianDispossessed.' 
"He was 31 years old when he entered 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech¬ 
nology, not only because he had always 
wanted to know about chemistry and 
electricity, but also ‘because that seemed 
to be the only seat of learning willing to 
accept my extra years in lieu of impossible 
entrance examinations. Their sole requi¬ 
site was that I keep up with the young¬ 
sters. In a career somewhat given to 
taking chances, this was the dizziest 
adventure with the unusual, and I am 
still wondering why I was not fired 
before I got adjusted. These were the 
greatest two years I have ever spent 
before or since.’ ” Seth recently under¬ 
went a serious surgical operation at the 
Palmer Memorial Hospital, Boston, but 
he is now out of the hospital and is 
doing finely. 

A card received by Professor C. E. 
Locke'96, during the holiday season 
from George T. Cottle reports that he 
was in the South Seas and so far had 
stayed single, although he had passed 
through some alluring moments. He was 
having some very interesting experiences 
and a most enjoyable trip. The card was 
mailed from New Zealand, whence he 
planned to depart shortly for Australia 
and thence on to the Indies. 

The following is from E. F. Morrill of 
the Ohio Bell Telephone Company in 
Columbus: "The 1896 Class news in the 
January issue of The Technology Review 
refers to a young scamp representing 
himself to be the son of a member of the 
Class of '96. He has apparently graduated 
from '96 and is now taking a post-gradu¬ 
ate course with '98, as he called on me the 
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latter part of November probably after 
having interviewed Smith, '96, at Mans¬ 
field, Ohio. He had the same kind of a 
story reported by Howe at Houston, 
Texas. He had been in an automobile 
accident in a small town east of here and 
had enough money for a ticket to Chi¬ 
cago, but not enough for berth and meals. 
He was on his way back to Madison, 
Wis., where he was studying medicine. 
In this "case, he claimed to be the son of 
F. P. Bergen, and that he had met Frank 
Kellogg and some of the other fellows at 
a recent reunion in Boston. As his acting 
and the facts he hands out can't 'help 
taking you in and although it is a fine 
racket for relieving the unemployment 
situation, I feel the other members of the 
Class should be warned against him.’’ — 
Arthur A. Blanchard, Secretary, Room 
4-160, M. I. T., Cambridge, Mass. 

1899 

My last appeal for news fell on sym¬ 
pathetic ears and the Class of ’99 starts 
the year with several items in the news 
folder. First and foremost is the story of 
H. K. White’s sojourn in Europe, a story 
so interesting that I am letting him tell it 
in his own words. ’’As I noticed in the 
December Review that you had promised 
to report further news from traveling 
members of the Class, I am constrained to 
help you keep your promise, particularly 
in view of the receipt of your letter of the 
eleventh. Perhaps my contribution, like 
occasional jury service, will for a time 
make me immune from further appeals 
for news. 

“In any case, I am sorry I did not know 
that Norman Rood was in Paris for his 
health in the early summer, for at that 
time I was there myself, and would have 
been delighted to ‘take the cure’ with 
him, though I really crossed for quite 
another purpose. With our boys’ summer 
plans satisfactorily settled, Mrs. White 
and I, with our car, sailed for Europe 
early in June. We all returned safely about 
the first of September. In the meanwhile 
we had enjoyed three months’ of motoring 
through France, England, and Scotland. 

“Landing at Havre, our itinerary took 
us first to Paris via Rouen, a city espe¬ 
cially appealing to an architect. After 
two weeks in and about Paris, we turned 
south to the valley of the Loire, with its 
marvelous chateaux, its cliff-dwellers 
and sparkling Vouvray. I’m not sure but 
the Vouvray rather than the instruction 
of the patient Leon Bernard, prompted 
me one day after a delightful repast, to 
say to a kind though astonished host, 
’Jamais les Francais,’ when Mrs. White 
promptly explained I had of course in¬ 
tended saying, 'J'aime les Francais.’ Be 
that as it may, Vouvray is recommended 
whenever obtainable. 

“We followed the Loire nearly to the 
Bay of Biscay, turning west at Nantes 
into Brittany. Several days were spent at 
the delightful little fishing village of 
Concarneau full of riotous color. Then 
we journeyed to Quimper, to Finisterre 
and back to Havre following the coast 
with stops at Morlaix, Dinan, St. Malo, 
Mont St. Michel, Caen, and Deauville. 


IX 


“At Havre we crossed the channel to 
Southampton for a trip through rural 
England. This took us to many places of 
absorbing interest not easily reached 
except by motor. We turned northward 
almost at once after a glimpse of Win¬ 
chester and Salisbury. A few days were 
spent in and about Bath, another city of 
unusual fascination. We then visited 
Stratford, Warwick, Litchfield, the Der¬ 
byshire Country and the English Lakes. 
By this time Scotland was but a few hours 
away, and its lure too strong to resist. 
Though unpursued, we crossed the border 
at Gretna Green, and after a day’s run 
were skirting the shores of lovely Loch 
Lomond. Here we mixed in a few moun¬ 
tain passes. Having reached the summit of 
one of the most difficult, a roadside sign 
advised us to 'Rest and be thankful.’ We 
followed the suggestion before coasting 
down the other side to Loch Awe. From 
Loch Awe our trail followed the westerly 
coast of Scotland northward to the 
Caledonian canal. It was along this shore 
that we enjoyed our most inspiring 
scenery. Eventually we found ourselves 
at Inverness, where at eleven p.m. we 
watched several anglers in the middle of 
the River Ness casting their flies for the 
elusive trout. 

’ ’We turned south reluctantly, stopping 
at Glen Eagles en route to Edinburgh. 
Glen Eagles is my choice for our Thirty- 
Fifth Reunion. If any member of the Class 
knows of a more beautiful or inaccessible 
spot, let him speak or forever after hold 
his peace. It is the last word in comfort, 
and a golfer’s paradise. Let's charter the 
Berengaria or the Robert E. Lee and perfect 
our game in Scotland. After a few days in 
Edinburgh, we resumed our travels, with 
a day each allotted to the charming cathe¬ 
dral towns of Durham, York, and Lin¬ 
coln, with another to Cambridge, always 
a delight and an inspiration. When per¬ 
haps ten miles from London, we turned 
for the first time to one of the always 
courteous R. A. C. men for information 
as to the best route into the city. This 
was promptly given with instructions 
to go by way of Swiss Cottage, thus 
avoiding the trams. Swiss Cottage, how¬ 
ever, became conspicuous by its absence. 
We finally pulled up to the curb and ven¬ 
tured to inquire the way to Swiss Cot¬ 
tage. 'Ah, my friend,’ said our informant, 
‘you passed it three miles back.' ’Oh,’ I 
replied, ’what village is this?' 'This 
is London,' stammered the bewildered 
individual. In another ten minutes our 
hotel was reached, an experience quite 
different from our entry into Paris via 
the Champs Elysees. But that is another 
story. 

“One week in London was soon a 
thing of the past, and we were again on 
the highway this time bound for South¬ 
ampton, our steamer, and home. After the 
usual formalities in New York with the 
customs officials, we found ourselves 
once more in the car on the last lap of our 
trip, with Plainfield but 20 miles away. 
All went well as it had since landing in 
France, until we reached the middle of the 
Holland Tunnel. Here our motor failed, 
and we were ingloriously towed out on to 


Jersey soil in the middle of the night. 
However, an able mechanic soon located 
our trouble, first relieving me of a sub¬ 
stantial part of my bank balance, which 
by this time had dwindled considerably. 
In another half hour we were home, 
having covered four thousand miles of the 
most delightful motoring I have ever 
enjoyed. Take your car when you go 
again. It is the ideal way to see Europe 
today and there is still room over there to 
park the car.” — W. Malcolm Corse, 
Secretary, 810 18th Street, Washington, 
D. C. Arthur H. Brown, Assistant 
Secretary, 53 State Street, Boston, Mass. 

1900 

On January 21 we had a very enjoyable 
evening at the Faculty Room, some 31 
members and ladies gathering for a fine 
dinner, followed by several reels of 
movies. Patch furnished a projector and 
ran off his film taken at the Class Reunion 
last June at Osterville. To see ourselves on 
the silver screen provided thrill after 
thrill and recalled the pleasant days of 
last summer. Charlie Smith looked pretty 
flashy in his wife’s one piece cavorting 
about the beach preparatory to a plunge 
and Fitch showed up Bobbie Jones on 
form in his golf drive. The march in re¬ 
view took in all of us and should result 
in some very flattering offers from the 
magnates when the films have their first 
public presentation. 

Fred Lawley furnished a film which 
showed a mixture of reunion happenings 
and boat launchings. It was indeed in¬ 
teresting. Patch’s next showing was of a 
trip to the St. Lawrence and the Gaspee 
Peninsular with a lecture on the fishing 
industry. Jim knows his fish and was well 
able to prove it. Another captain of in¬ 
dustry and power stepped forward next to 
describe his film which was of his trip to 
Mexico in search of the proper place to 
erect a dam. Allen explained that this 
was the reason for his being obliged to 
forego the pleasure of the last reunion. It 
was a very interesting reel and we are 
all indebted to E. G. for his thoughtful¬ 
ness in bringing it in. Taking the evening 
as a whole, it was voted a big success on 
this our initial staging of a ladies' night. 
The following with their better halves 
attended: Leary, Lawley, Richardson, 
Fitch, F. N. Conant, Patch, Draper, 
Sperry, Allen, Bowditch, Cotting, also 
Wilbur Davis and daughter, Crowell, 
Brigham, Jackson, Walworth, H. E. 
Osgood, Graff, and Howe. 

The following letter is from Bowditch: 
“Mrs. Bowditch and I cannot compete 
with Jim Bacheller In the length of auto¬ 
mobile trips but we made one last Octo¬ 
ber which we think was pretty good for 
us. We drove from Boston to New Orleans 
and return, a distance of about 3,900 
miles in 17 days of driving. The weather 
was just what we wanted and the color¬ 
ing in the mountains was very beautiful, 
especially near Bear Mountain Bridge, 
the Storm King Highway in New York 
and Asheville, N. C. We drove leisurely 
going south, stopping at the Battlefield of 
Gettysburg and two cotton mills, of 
which we were stockholders. We spent 
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one night at Tuskegee Institute and were 
very much interested in seeing the work 
which is being done there in behalf of the 
Negro. The Dean of the Institute is a 
Harvard classmate and he asked me to 
say a few words to the students. I was not 
at all prepared for this but was able to say 
something about the Dean, which I hope 
the students appreciated. 

"We were very much impressed with 
the love of flowers which the southern 
people showed. In the mill towns there 
were bright flowers about the houses, and 
about the small places of the poorest 
mountain people there were small gardens 
or flower boxes on the piazzas. Every¬ 
body was very polite, and the only time I 
had to change a tire a Negro offered to do 
it for me and he did it better than I 
could. Another Negro brought me some 
wood for a fire to heat our lunch. The men 
at the gasolene stations were of great 
help in picking out the best roads and 
giving information about places to spend 
the night. 

“We stayed at New Orleans four days 
to attend a Hospital Convention and I 
tried to get hold of John Porter, but he 
was at a meeting. At Atlanta I called up 
Collier, but he was in Birmingham. On 
our way home we stopped at the Natural 
Bridge in Virginia and visited it at night 
as well as in the daytime. The bridge is 
lighted at night in such a way as to bring 
out its most interesting points and is 
much more impressive than in the day¬ 
time.” 

Again we are called upon to record the 
passing of one of our old time classmates 
through notice received from the Wichita 
Falls (Texas) Times of November 12, 
1930. "A. V. Moller, 53, operator of one 
of the largest poultry ranches in the 
Wichita Valley and widely known as an 
authority on poultry, died at a hospital 
here shortly before noon Wednesday 
after a long illness which followed an 
operation about a month ago. His poultry 
ranch stocked with several thousand 
white leghorns, including many prize 
winning birds, is situated on the old 
Grant Street lake road about six miles 
beyond the city limits.” Moller was in 
Course II while at the Institute. 

Patch’s son Ralph is now taking a post 
graduate course in chemical engineering 
at Technology. Ralph graduated from 
Amherst in 1927 and taught for three 
years in the Department of Chemistry at 
the American University of Beirut where 
his father was formerly professor of 
chemistry. — C. Burton Cotting, Sec¬ 
retary, 111 Devonshire Street, Boston, 
Mass. 

1901 

Since writing you last, 1931 has 
dawned and must be regarded as already 
in a lusty childhood. The important 
event of the current year as indicated by 
all of the important forecasters, soothsay¬ 
ers, and necromancers is the Thirtieth 
Reunion of the Class of ’01. This cannot be 
news to you as every member of the Class 
presumably has had a vague premonition 
of an impending event. A brief statement 
has alreldy been circulated to you and 


will be in your hands long before this 
communication sees the light of day. It 
is unnecessary for me then to do more than 
request the 80% of the Class who have 
failed to indicate their decision in the 
matter to hunt up the postcard, fill it out, 
and send it back. It may be of interest to 
you in this connection to know that we 
have a number of men already signed up. 
We are having a special bed built for Nat 
Patch as the ordinary couch of commerce 
fails to accommodate his six and a half 
feet of pulchritude unless he assume a 
contour suggesting an accordion or the 
old-fashioned rail fence. He betrays no 
enthusiasm for this procedure as it takes 
two hours and a hot iron in the morning 
to restore him to a relative linearity. 

Word has just reached me of the sudden 
death of Ralph Plumb. I have no details 
at present, but will include them in my 
next letter. In the meantime I wanted to 
get word to his many friends who unite 
in deep regret at his untimely demise. 

Fred Clapp, the Class stay-at-home, is 
just back from Texas. He says it is oil, but 
the contiguity of a group of winter re¬ 
sorts across the Mexican border makes me 
feel that there are probably other though 
unnamed urges.—Phil Moore passed 
through Boston a few days ago and it was 
my good fortune to have an hour with 
him. He will sit in at the Reunion and do 
much to make it a success as he did our 
earlier gatherings. 

Bob Derby has seemingly developed 
the habit of seasonal visits to our sister 
continent. He sailed for South America 
last August, returning at the end of Octo¬ 
ber. I quote him exactly when I state that 
his arrival in Rio de Janeiro coincided 
with the opening of an International 
Beauty Contest which occasioned much 
excitement throughout Brazil. With a coy 
reticence Bob does not state the character 
of his personal participation in the event, 
but from its reaction upon our uncondi¬ 
tioned neighbors below the equator, I 
assume he was a competitor. He adds 
later in the letter that the revolution in 
Brazil occurred a month after he left, so 
I presume the regret at his departure 
gathered slowly. As he al?o missed a row 
in Argentine by ten days and one in Peru 
by ai longer interval, I fear that his trip 
was a dull one. Still the BeautyContestun- 
doubtedly offered some recompense for the 
loss of these other diversions. Quoting 
him again, "My first visit to Brazil was 
in 1910, when I spent eight months there. 
Again in 1926, I was there for about a 
month, and this time I stayed for about 
the same period. From the somewhat 
primitive city of 21 years ago, Rio de 
Janeiro has developed into a great me¬ 
tropolis with a 23-story skyscraper and 
numerous modern business buildings, 
hotels and apartment houses. The streets 
are crowded with automobiles. There is a 
wonderful golf club having one of the 
sportiest golf courses in the world, the 
first nine holes being in the hills at the 
foot of the mountains, and the last nine 
holes along the Bay. I doubt whether a 
more beautiful course exists. It is a hard 
course and I will not mention my score. 
After a couple weeks in Rio, I spent ten 


days in and around Sao Paulo and Santos, 
flying from the latter place to Porto 
Alegre in Southern Brazil. After a week’s 
stay, during which I made a trip into the 
interior, I flew on to Buenos Aires, then 
taking the railway over the Andes to 
Chile, and coming up the West Coast.” 

Some time ago I got a letter from Bill 
Freeman (ci-devant Fred) a most inter¬ 
esting communication, the wisdom of 
publication of which I have long debated. 
Since the general public, however, has 
been moreor less conditioned by the bally¬ 
hoo of Mr. Einstein of Berlin and Los 
Angeles — in which latter human para¬ 
dise I understand he has been transformed 
into a native son — I have less hesitancy 
in shaking the foundation of scientific 
tradition on which the intelligentsia of 
the Class of '01 have been placidly resting. 

I reserve for myself the editorial privilege 
of holding myself non responsible for the 
opinions expressed therein. 

"Whether it was from Arlo Bates in 
Huntington Hall or Tommy Pope in the 
attic of Walker, we learned that the es¬ 
cutcheon of the genuine should be kept 
undefiled. But there were inconsistencies 
in our training even while we were being 
taught that science would brook no in¬ 
consistency. While Professor Talbot on 
the third floor was instilling into us the 
principles of Louis Pasteur and insisting 
that if at any time in the course of quali¬ 
tative or quantitativeanalysistheslightest 
doubt concerning already inscribed data 
should enter our heads, we should empty 
our unknown into the sink and begin 
afresh. On the second floor Charlie Cross 
was saying in effect that ether had been 
invented to account for the transmission 
of light and solar energy from the sun to 
the earth. Ether was unscientific accord¬ 
ing to the principles of the third floor. 
It was expedient and convenient on the 
second floor. To me it was a blot on the 
escutcheon of science. 

"In 1914 I discovered that light is an 
emanation of dissociated matter. The dis¬ 
covery came about by reason of a sup¬ 
pressed urge to polish the heraldic em¬ 
blems that I felt Charles Cross had soiled. 
No reflection against Professor Cross. 
As you know the only thing we ever had 
against him was the back of his collar. 
He was my firstemployeraftergraduation. 
Professor Norton wanted an assistant 
and Charlie wished me on him. I was a 
rotten assistant because I was intrigued by 
Clunan, the physics department machin¬ 
ist across the hall and spent most of my 
time there. In spite of this handicap Pro¬ 
fessor Norton later succeeded Professor 
Cross as head of the Physics Department. 
In this capacity he was the recipient of a 
letteir from me asking for information 
regarding data on possible concurrent dis¬ 
coveries on the nature of light. He re¬ 
ferred me to the quantum theory and 
promised to send me a list of books on 
the subject. The list never arrived but I 
delved with scientific assiduity into the 
quantum theory to no avail. 

“I then tackled Henry Fairfield Os¬ 
borne as broadminded, with a scientific 
background, and James Harvey Robinson 
as an intellectual Jack-of-all-Trades. 
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After a delightful correspondence with 
them I gathered that they recommended 
that I should consult a specialist in 
physics. 

"On the comfortable porch of Rollins 
’71, at Dover, N. H., I imparted my dis¬ 
covery to Dr. Stratton. Mr. Rollins was 
wholly innocent of any complicity except 
in as far as his hospitality may have con¬ 
tributed to my temerity in tackling the 
Doctor. He tagged me at once as a sup¬ 
porter of the. Newtonian corpuscular 
theory. 

"Therein is the crux of the lack of 
understanding regarding the nature of 
light. Newton's corpuscular theory was 
evolved long before dissociation of matter 
was ever dreamed of. With our present 
understanding of dissociation Newton’s 
theory becomes the herald of an explana¬ 
tion that only our present knowledge 
could make plausible. The details I will 
not annoy you with. 

"This letter is to give you the news 
that you ask for — that the perplexing 
subject of the nature of light has been 
solved by a naughty one. Let those who 
wish to know more about it importune or 
challenge according to their tempera¬ 
ment. I court a challenge.” 

The above are Bill’s words. I call your 
attention to his concluding sentence. He 
will attend the Reunion primarily for the 
purpose of raising those gauntlets which 
may offer. The Editor bids me close. — 
Allan W. Rowe, Secretary , 4 Newbury 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

1904 

Merton Emerson sent in the following 
announcement of the death of Marion 
Dana Rice Stevens: A brief notice was 
given in last month's Review of Mrs. 
Stevens’ death on January 1. Services were 
held at the Stevens’ home at Chestnut Hill 
on the following Sunday. Many class¬ 
mates with their wives were included in 
the large number present. Charles Steb- 
bins, Humphrey Haley, Edward Parker, 
and Merton Emerson acted as bearers. 

Marion Stevens and her husband, as we 
all know, were co-secretaries of our Class. 
No one was more interested in its wel¬ 
fare or more painstaking in seeing to it 
that all the details of Class management 
were properly attended to. 

In her long illness, as in her life, her 
thoughts were for the happiness and wel¬ 
fare of others. We, as a Class and as indi¬ 
viduals, join in our tribute of affection 
and esteem to her memory' and in sym¬ 
pathy and loyalty to our friend and class¬ 
mate in his sorrow. — Henry W. 
Stevens, Secretary , 12 Garrison Street, 
Chestnut Hill, Mass. Amasa M. Hol¬ 
combe, Assistant Secretary , 3305 18th 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

1905 

A little late, but of course Grove Marcy 
came through with an account of his 
European trip last summer. "I had a 
wonderful three weeks with my young 
lady daughter. We got a car and driver 
and covered Switzerland pretty thor¬ 
oughly, and parts of northern Italy and 
France. I kept the old Filmo going, and 
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got some pretty good Kodacolor for a 
first try. We were ahead of the mob, but 
some of the passes were open, and the 
flowers were wonderful as you chased the 
season right back to winter going up to 
snow line. I’m going again some time in 
an old Ford, and take the roads our driver 
wouldn't risk his big Panhard on. I 
didn’t blame him, as he had to make 
three trys to get around some of the hair¬ 
pin turns. We came back through the 
battlefields, and I was glad we did, for I 
had about forgotten there was a hell. It is 
still hell there, and will be until a new 
soil forms to cover the splintered rock. It 
was hard to settle down on returning, so 
after a few intensive weeks clearing my 
desk, I took Oliver, my eleven-year-old 
who is crazy to be a scout, for a week’s 
tramp in the Green Mountains. It was his 
first experience fighting a pack, but we 
both had a great time, and both learned a 
lot, and he came out of it a good hiker 
and camper. 

"Since then I have been attending to 
business for a change. Of course I get up 
to the farm week-ends and am waiting to 
crow over Bob Lord, for I had a big crop 
of apples, and sold them for what I now 
admit was a fair price. They are now ship¬ 
ping the fourth and last carload of A • 
grade. Guess I'll have to give the B grade 
away, but they ran 86A grade, and 
good size, which was pretty good. I’d 
hate to depend on them for income, how¬ 
ever. My son Dick is a Tech sophomore 
without scholastic glory but full of tales 
of the night before Field Day, at the 
present writing. Do you remember the 
Unfortunate Pig in our time?" 

We believe that Arthur Russell has not 
previously written in. “About two weeks 
ago (November) I completed 20 years in 
the government service, all of which with 
the exception of a year and a half have 
been with the Navy Department. The 
first five years after graduation I was 
with the Bath Iron Works which ac¬ 
counts for the whole 25 years since we 
left old M. I. T. I think I am one of the 
few members of Course XIII, graduating 
with our Class who has stuck to ship 
building. 

At the present time I am supervising 
draftsman at the Boston Navy Yard 
where I have been continuously since 
1915. Since completing the modernization 
of the battleships Florida and Utah , 
about three years ago, the yard has been 
mainly engaged in repair work on various 
naval and coast guard vessels. Based on 
the report that the department is design¬ 
ing some new cruisers, destroyers, and 
submarines, the outlook for work in the 
future is a little brighter than it has been 
in the past. Keith and Tower had com¬ 
missions, and were located at the yard 
during the war, and I have seen them oc¬ 
casionally since. I was very much sur¬ 
prised and pleased to see Frank Payne a 
few months ago for the first time since 
graduation. He was at the yard on busi¬ 
ness in connection with his John Crane 
packing.” 

Bill Motter reports the following 
present at the Tech Banquet in New 
York in December. Bennett, Charles- 


worth, Edmunds, Fouhy, Hool, Keen, 
Landers, Lombard, and Motter. Ed¬ 
munds has been in this country for a 
couple of years developing speed chang¬ 
ers for the Crocker Wheeler Electric 
Manufacturing Company of Ampere, 
N. J. The speed changers work by the 
adhesion of hard ground steel surfaces 
rolling upon each other and pressed to¬ 
gether with forces which insure at all 
times driving without slip. They are said 
to be quiet and vibrationless, of high 
efficiency, long wearing and suitable for 
high speeds. The Crocker Wheeler Com¬ 
pany builds them into their motors. 

In his book "Little America," Ad¬ 
miral Byrd writes that ’ the distinguished 
naval constructor. Captain Gatewood 
offered to superintend the refitting (of the 
ships City of New York and Eleanor Bolling ), 
and . . . rendered us invaluable serv¬ 
ices.” — In the November Review, our 
copy was edited to make George Thomas 
Vice-President of the United Shoe Com¬ 
pany when we had it "United Shoe” 
which, of course, means United Shoe 
Machinery Corporation, the concern that 
builds about all the machinery that is 
used in making shoes.—There has 
been no response to our call for still 
photographs of the reunion and nobody 
has sent in a report of Swampscott and the 
banquet. — The Virginia Smelting Com¬ 
pany (Charlie Johnston) sent out a 
novel Christmas card in the form of a 
Uniform Straight Bill of Lading covering 
”1 carload of our very best wishes pre¬ 
paid.” 

Elmer Wiggins attended the New Or¬ 
leans meeting of the American Institute of 
Chemical Engineers in December. Then 
he inspected the Spartan airplane factory 
in Tulsa, Okla. His letter apparently 
describes some things about airplanes 
which cannot be decoded. It was prob¬ 
ably written in the air on the way home. 
— Edward Church Smith (there are 
eight Smiths so we must be precise) is 
another classmate who has rolled through 
your Secretary's town without even wav¬ 
ing his hand. He was looking up ances¬ 
tral homesteads near-by in connection 
with a History of Middlefield, Mass., 
which he has published. Since his visit to 
Tucson, where he went two years ago 
for his health, he has been back with the 
National Carbon Company, Cleveland, 
still improving the Evereaay battery. 

John Glidden reports that the outbreak 
in Peru a while ago among the native 
employees of the Cerro de Pasco Com¬ 
pany, which resulted in the killing of two 
Americans and the wounding of several 
others, did not affect him and his asso¬ 
ciates at his particular camp, beyond 
necessitating their withdrawal to Lima 
for a month’s vacation until affairs be¬ 
come quiet again. Glidden’s letter, which 
was written shortly before Christmas, 
said that they were all back at work 
again, and he had a feeling that there 
was no likelihood of another similar 
outbreak in the near future. Thank you. 
Professor Locke. 

Joe Daniels writes from Seattle that Ted 
Steel, who was with the Puget Sound 
Power and Light Company in Bremerton, 
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Wash., is now with the Columbia Engi¬ 
neering and Management Corporation, 
61 Broadwav, New York. He adds: "I do 
not golf, indoor or out, and except for an 
occasional hand of bridge or 'terpsicho- 
rean tripping' (ain’t that good?) — 
anyone at Oyster Harbors will agree that 
it was — my hobby is to read and grow 
fat.” In addition to dancing, George 
Jones indulges in figure skating. There is 
some advantage in retaining one’s youth¬ 
ful figure, Joe. George writes: "Last 
Sunday morning I tried a little skating 
out in the country with a friend but we 
crossed the range of some trap shooters 
and had to duck down low ana skate un¬ 
der a barrage of small shot which we 
could hear falling in the woods beyond 
us, thus illustrating another one of the 
risks of skating. Last year a man with 
whom I was practicing a waltz step on 
the ice fell and broke a rib; but shooting 
is something new." 

To date there has been no great demand 
for the Reunion Film. It may be due to 
our modesty in saying that its authors 
were "not particularly proud of it." 
That wasn’t much of a way to sell the 
idea. The film is very fine. Grove Marcy, 
who had the first pre-view, wrote "it’s a 
corker.” No one should miss this chance 
to see his school mates in middle age. 
(That hurts.) — Roswell Davis, Secre¬ 
tary, Wesleyan Station, Middletown, 
Conn. Sidney T. Strickland, Assistant 
Secretary, 20 Newbury Street, Boston, 
Mass. 

1907 

Walter Bigelow is now doing designing 
engineering work with Jackson and 
Moreland, '07, at their Boston office. — 
John M. Frank has sent a thoughtful 
note to the Secretary with a memorandum 
to the effect that he has been elected 
President of the National Association of 
Fan Manufacturers, representing 80% of 
the ventilating fan and blower industry of 
the United States. 

In the Boston Herald of December 25, 
1930, was the following item: "Miss 
Elizabeth Sweetser Moller, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth Moller of Milton, 
Mass., was married to Robert Sanderson, 
son of Judge George A. Sanderson and 
Mrs. Sanderson of Littleton, Mass., at a 
simple ceremony in St. Michael’s Episco¬ 
pal Church, Milton, yesterday at noon 
by the Rev. Vincent Leroy Bennett, rec¬ 
tor of the church. Only members of the 
immediate families attended the cere¬ 
mony and there were no attendants. A 
breakfast and reception followed at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Moller. Mr. 
Sanderson, a student at the Harvard 
Medical School and his bride will go on a 
wedding trip during the holidays, return¬ 
ing on January 5- Mr. Sanderson prepared 
for college at the Groton School and is a 
Yale alumnus of the Class of 1926. His 
bride graduated from St. T imothy’s school, 
making her debut during the season of 
1927-28. She belongs to the Vincent Club 
and the Junior League of Boston.” 

Karl W. Richards organized his own 
contracting firm on October 1, 1930, 
K. W. Richards, Inc. His office is at his 


home 1151 Great Plain Avenue, Need¬ 
ham, Mass. — The Helena (Mont.) Inde¬ 
pendent of December 26, 1930, had this 
article regarding our classmate: "Carl J. 
Trauerman, Butte mining engineer and 
stock bond broker, was 'the first person 
in metallurgical history to successfully 
concentrate pink manganese,’ says the 
Mining Journal in an interesting review 
of the career of the well known head 
of the Montana Stock and Bond Com¬ 
pany. 

‘ ‘' One of the most persistent dissemina¬ 
tors of Montana news is Carl J. Trauer¬ 
man,’ the Journal states, and refers to the 
wide range of information regarding 
Montana products which is set forth 
weekly in the Montana National Re¬ 
sources Bulletin which is issued by the 
Montana Stock and Bond Company. Mr. 
Trauerman established the Bulletin in 
1924, the paper states. It is now being re- 
rinted in 350 magazines in the United 
fates, Canada, and England and reaches 
more than 15,030,000 readers, the Mining 
Journal estimates. 

“ ’By profession Trauerman is a mining 
engineer, an alumnus of the Massachu¬ 
setts Insitute of Technology,’ the article 
continues. ‘In 1907 he became associated 
.with the Enterprise Mining Company in 
New Mexico and operated mines in Ari¬ 
zona, Nevada, and Colorado. In 1912 he 
established his residence in Butte and 
assumed the position of consulting engi¬ 
neer for the Butte Central and research 
engineer for the Butte and Superior Com¬ 
pany. During his experience he invented 
with John E. Rothwell, the air lift 
thickener and made several improvements 
on drum filters. While the war was in 
progress he gave valuable service in the 
production of manganese for use by the 
government ordnance department.’ 

“The Mining Journal refers to the fact 
that Mr. Trauerman is President of the 
Butte Radio Club, 'the largest organiza¬ 
tion of its kind in the United States;' 
is Secretary-Treasurer of the Montana 
Alumni Association of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology; is an interesting 
writer on technical topics of the mining 
world; is Montana correspondent of the 
Wall Street Journal, of whose mining de¬ 
partment he was once manager; is Presi¬ 
dent of the Montana Stock and Bond 
Company and ’handles only high-grade 
securities.”’ 

Professor Masanao Yendo of the Yoko¬ 
hama Technological College received last 
June the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Engineering from the Tokio Imperial 
University, in recognition of his work 
along mechanical engineering lines. — 
Bryant Nichols, Secretary, 2 Rowe 
Street, Auburndale, Mass. Harold S. 
Wonson, Assistant Secretary, Common¬ 
wealth Shoe and Leather Company, 
Whitman, Mass. 

1909 

An interesting bit of news received 
during the past month came in the form of 
a very attractive Christmas card from 
Mr. and Mrs. Reginald L. Jones, in which 
was enclosed the announcement of the 
arrival of Peter Babcock Jones on Decem¬ 


ber 20, 1930. R. L.’s family now consists 
of Elizabeth, five years old; R. L., Jr., 
four years old, and little Peter. 

Maurice R. Scharff was recently elected 
a member of the American Institute 
of Consulting Engineers. — Charles R. 
Main, Secretary, 201 Devonshire Street, 
Boston, Mass. PaulM. Wiswall, Assist¬ 
ant Secretary, General Foods Corporation, 
250 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Mauricb R. Scharff, Assistant Secretary, 
First National Bank Building, Pitts¬ 
burgh, Pa. 

1910 

Notes are coming in a bit better these 
days, and it turns out that the gang will 
write in now and then if given a little 
encouragement. I hope the good work 
will keep up. Robert Bayle writes: 
"Greetings to my old classmates. Am 
still at the old stand — The Boston Store, 
Inc., Glens Falls, N. Y., and would be 
pleased to hear from any of the old 
bunch."—This from Albert Beach: 

' 'Just a few lines in reply to your recent 
letter. I am still with the New England 
Telephone and Telegraph Company as 
outside plant estimate engineer in Bos¬ 
ton. While I have frequent contact with 
other Tech men I seldom meet any from 
the Class of TO. Please give my regards to 
any that you may see. 

Earl Barber, who has been an engineer 
in the Department of Public Utilities, 
writes: "As it happens this letter reaches 
me while I am packing out of the State 
House, where I have been for the last ten 
years to go back again to Washington, 
D. C. Only this time it is the government 
of the District and not the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment that is blessed. I am still keeping 
my place and residence in Reading be¬ 
cause I may be gone only for one year.” 

Joseph Bach, President of the Abel and 
Bach Company of Milwaukee responds a 
little more at length: "Replying to your 
letter regarding the Class of TO, I hardly 
know what you expect me to write for 
The Review and a person really hates to 
talk about himself but I suppose that is 
what you expect me to do. I am still in 
the trunk business and have been ever 
since I left the Institute and wish to ad¬ 
vise that business conditions in our line 
have been hit as hard as any other line 
during the past six months. We hope, 
however, to make 1931 a big year with 
us. I see Lloyd Cooley once in a while up 
in Milwaukee although he has made his 
residence in Chicago. Outside of that I 
have not seen any of the TO men.” 

Professor Jack Babcock contributes the 
following: "I received your ‘call for 
news' some time ago but delayed answer¬ 
ing it as I was in the midst of remodeling 
a house. Recently I made a swap of 
houses, giving up a small six-room house 
which we had outgrown and took over a 
twelve-room house built about 30 years 
ago. This necessitated a large amount of 
remodeling, bringing the equipment up to 
1930 standards and making many changes 
so that the new home would have the 
room arrangements which we had long 
desired. As I had been instructing the 
coming generation of engineers in the art 
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of construction and estimating, it seemed 
a good chance to try out these principles 
at my own risk and expense. For the past 
few weeks I have been busily engaged in 
keeping track of plumbers, carpenters, 
masons, paper hangers, tile setters, elec¬ 
tricians, and so on, and attempting to 
keep up my regular duties at the same 
time. This will explain my delay in 
writing you a few lines. We expect to 
move in'about February 1, after which 
my home address will be 21 Orient Ave¬ 
nue, Newton Center, Mass." 

John M. Bierer, factory manager of the 
Boston Woven Hose and Rubber Com¬ 
pany, spoke on January 14 at a meeting 
of the Technology Chemical Society. His 
talk, which was on "Rubber — its 
Properties and Manufacture," was illus¬ 
trated with lantern slides. He also had a 
large number of exhibits including crude 
rubber, latex, compounding agents, and 
many finished products. 

Ludwig Waters recently broke into 
print in the Hartford Times, and we are 
quoting extracts as follows: "The elec¬ 
tion of Lewis W. Waters to a vice-presi¬ 
dency of General Foods Corporation, in 
charge of research and development, 
brings to public attention a man long 
prominent in the food trade and empha¬ 
sizes the importance of research in a 
business that provides nearly 25% of our 
national income. . . . The passage of 
the pure food laws gave Mr. Waters his 
start in the food industry. After working 
with Professor A. G. Woodman at M. I. T. 
he joined the chemical department of 
Campbell's Soup in 1911, returned to 
Technology as assistant to Professor 
W. T. Sedgwick, in charge of biology 
and public health, and then he went to 
the United Fruit Company in charge of 
their research laboratory for tropical 
fruits.”-— Dudley Clapp, Secretary, 40 
Water Street, East Cambridge, Mass. 

1911 

Already encouraging reports are coming 
in to Oswald W. Stewart, Reunion 
Chairman, from the regional chairmen 
concerning attendance at Dennie’s Doug¬ 
las Inn the last week-end in June and it's 
a certainty that there will be a lot of 
wives and children present, which adds 
to the gaiety of the affair. Don't be a 
stay-at-home! 

Once again the power of ’ll was shown 
at the Class Dinner held at Walker Me¬ 
morial on January 16 for, believe it or 
not, there were exactly eleven men pres¬ 
ent, to wit: Ernest Batty, Bog Bogda- 
sarian, Obie Clark, Marshall Comstock, 
George Cumings, Dennie, Jack, Charlie 
McManus, Fat Merrill, Ted Parker, and 
O. W. Stewart. There was the usual remi¬ 
niscing during one of Bert Bridges’s 
characteristically fine meals, and the 
coming reunion came in for discussion re¬ 
sulting in the submission of several valua¬ 
ble suggestions for O. W.’s committee. 

After a while we adjourned to the bowl¬ 
ing alleys and split up into two teams, 
captained by the business partners, Batty 
and Clark. Batty’s battlers, after losing 
the first string to Clark’s conquerors, 
proceeded to win the next two strings 
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and the match 3 to 1. Charlie McManus 
and Jack Herlihy tied for the high single 
string, 88, and Charlie won the high 
three string total with 259. 

Ted Van Tassel was in Boston January 
12-14 at the Shoe Show, but unfortu- 
natelycould not stay around the extra two 
days and take in the Class Dinner. An¬ 
other usual attendant, Roy MacPherson, 
had to be in New York at that time, so 
could not attend. — When the Massa¬ 
chusetts Coaches’ Association met in 
Cambridge last month, Charlie Linehan, 
I, was reelected Secretary. You know he 
teaches math, and guides the athletic 
destinies of the Browne and Nichols 
School in Boston. — How time flies! 
Recently two classmates — Bill Orchard 
of Newark, N. J., and Hal Robinson of 
Worcester — reminded me that they each 
had sons entering college this fall. How 
many others are in this category? 

Your scribe was laid up for about three 
weeks following Christmas as a result of 
being knocked over by an auto on the 
State highway in Wells, Maine, sustain¬ 
ing contusion of the right thigh and hip. 
Fortunately it was a painful but not last¬ 
ing injury. Up and at 'em! — Douglas 
Hill is glorious on this late January day, 
although the two-foot blanket of snow 
is a decided contrast to the green verdure 
of the land in late June, when you all will 
either be here or wishing you were — 
specifically, June 26-29, Twenty-Year 
Reunion at Dennie’s Douglas Inn, Doug¬ 
las Hill, Maine. Let’s go up to Dennie's 
place! — Orville B. Denison, Secretary, 
Douglas Inn, Douglas Hill, Maine. 
John A. Herlihy, Assistant Secretary, 588 
Riverside Avenue, Medford, Mass. 

1912 

Albert C. Albee, I, has come through 
with the kind of letter we like to get. 
"It won’t be long before we have our 
Class Reunion,” he writes. "I hope that 
I will be in a location near the place. A 
year ago last July I went to work for the 
Erie Railroad and am still with them. 
They are seriously contemplating moving 
to Cleveland in the near future. I have 
compiled tables of weights and truss and 
girder highway and railroad bridges so 
that it does not take long to make an 
estimate. Flave estimated about $30,- 
000,000 with this firm and about $40,- 
000,000 with other contractors. Last 
summer Doc Sloan made me a short visit. 
He went to the Technology Club of New 
York City but did not see anyone. On his 
Christmas card he said he had purchased 
an electrical welding outfit, having had a 
desire to go into this business for some 
time. I am writing a book on estimating 
buildings, and it is the result of accumu¬ 
lating data for 19 years on construction 
work. It will have data in it no estimat¬ 
ing book I have ever seen has, and I have 
six estimating handbooks. A few days 
ago I wrote McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., about publishing it, and got a nice 
letter from the Associate Editor in which 
he stated that they might be interested. 
It will be some time before I get all my 
data compiled.” Albee resides at 12 
Marion Terrace, Maplewood, N. J. 


Due to the lack of news this month, 
your Secretary will give a brief sketch of 
a trip taken last summer on a friend’s 
schooner to Nova Scotia and Prince 
Edward Island. Leaving Marblehead on 
the first of July, Mrs. Shepard and myself 
with the skipper and his wife struck 
across the Gulf of Maine direct for Hali¬ 
fax. We were in fog for three days but 
picked up the fog signal below Halifax 
on Friday afternoon and dropped anchor 
Saturday morning in the lee of the Royal 
Nova Scotia Yacht Squadron breakwater. 
It certainly was good to get ashore and 
we made arrangements that afternoon 
for an automobile trip through the An¬ 
napolis Valley to Digby, a distance of 
about 90 miles. 

After three days in Halifax, we started 
east again, making Canso in about 24 
hours. After a day's stop here, we struck 
across to Cape Breton, and going through 
St. Peter Canal, sailed up the Bras D’or 
Lake to Baddeck. Here we tried salmon 
fishing one day, and trout fishing the 
next, with not much success as we landed 
only one fair-sized fish. We took the 
steamer from there up to Sidney as the 
tidal currents are very strong through 
the narrow outlet and we also wanted 
the automobile drive back to Baddeck. 
While at Sidney we visited Louisburg 
and walked over the ruins of the old cita¬ 
del which was twice captured by New 
England troops. 

Returning to Baddeck, we sailed back 
through the lakes and through the Gut 
of Canso to Pictou, and after a while here, 
sailed across to Charlottetown, Prince 
Edward Island. We spent an interesting 
day in visiting fox farms, as this is the 
center of this industry. Alter returning 
to Halifax we stopped at Lunenberg, 
Shelburne, Bar Harbor, Boothbay, mak¬ 
ing Marblehead the first week in August 
having covered something over 1,800 
miles by water. — Frederick J. Shepard, 
Jr., Secretary, 125 Walnut Street, Water- 
town, Mass. David J. McGrath, Assist¬ 
ant Secretary, McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Company, Inc., 10th Avenue and 36th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

1913 

Once in a while the daily news carries 
headlines featuring some member of the 
Class. The Sunday edition of the New 
York Times, some time ago, showed the 
architect's drawing for a new building in 
New York. Closer inspection revealed 
that many unique features were to be in¬ 
corporated in the construction. Particular 
emphasis was laid on the flat wall or 
shadowless sidewall design. The article 
gave the credit to Ken Franzheim as ar¬ 
chitect-in-chief, who it was stated will 
occupy one of the penthouse office suites. 
(Franzheim does not deserve all this for 
he is one of the many Class backsliders 
when it comes to Class affairs.) 

Walter Whitehead, after travels all 
over the globe in the interest of geology, 
is making a protracted stay around Bos¬ 
ton. Just at present he is a special lecturer 
on petroleum geology at the Institute. 
No doubt, when summer arrives he will 
be off to Australia, South America, or 
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even South Africa pursuing his job as a 
consulting geologist. — St. Louis claims 
Benjamin F. Thomas, Jr., as a consulting 
engineer. He states that “building up an 
engineering business along with three 
children is enough of a hobby for any 
man.” 

Relative to the new Boston Post Office, 
we note that C. F. Haglin and Sons Com¬ 
pany of Minneapolis were one of the bid¬ 
ders for the new structure. This is the 
concern of which Charlie Haglin is a 
Vice-President. Too bad they did not get 
the bid, for it might have brought C. F. 
to Boston and then we might have had 
some real news. A wife and two daugh¬ 
ters keep him busy, outside of business 
hours. — A report comes in that Hap 
Peck is President of the Sharon Parent- 
Teachers Association. Apparently Hap 
was jealous of Jim Russell and his con¬ 
nections in Milton. Now his troubles have 
started. 

They say a certain place is paved with 
good intentions. George Leavitt made a 
firm resolve nearly a year ago to write in 
some real news for The Review and to do 
it regularly, but alas! As plant engineer 
for the Southern Cotton Oil Company he 
spends his time at Bayonne, N. J. and 
lives at Cranford. Perhaps the family in¬ 
cluding four children gives him but little 
idle time for Class Notes. Maybe this will 
wake him up. — Heinie Thompson is an 
aviation engineer with Westinghouse in 
Pittsburgh. He used to be an electrical 
engineer, but apparently aviation has 
claimed him. Perhaps he will tell us 
about his job. 

A brief word comes from Paul Cogan 
that he is in the sales department of the 
Bethlehem Steel Company at Bethlehem, 
Pa. It must be rather hard on him to be 
so far from the ocean and no chance to 
fool around with yachts. He still enjoys 
bachelorhood. — Harry E. Prentice is 
manager of the Prentice Company of 
Taftville, Conn. Being the father of four 
children is the only personal information 
we have been able to obtain. — Charlie 
Hopkins has located away out in Cali¬ 
fornia. Balboa is his home and Los 
Angeles his place of business. He is Presi¬ 
dent of the United Constructors, Ltd., 
and belongs to more clubs and societies 
than can be conveniently mentioned in 
this small space. No mention was made 
of the California climate. 

One classmate was left out of the 
Washington group mentioned last month. 
He is R. M. Wilson and is connected with 
the U. S. Geological Survey as a topo¬ 
graphical engineer. He is married and has 
a son and lives on 16th Street in Wash¬ 
ington. — From New York we learn that 
P. Leroy Flansberg is one of the '13 group 
who is in the telephone game. Flansberg 
is with the New York Telephone Com¬ 
pany as an estimating engineer. Reports 
indicate that his garden at Compton 
Plains takes much of his time. 

Not a single letter or 'phone call has 
come into your Secretary's office since 
early in the fall. Since golf and gardens 
cannot take your time at this season of 
the year, drop us a card or letter and give 
us some fodder for the news. — George 


P. Capen, Secretary , 50 Beaumont Street, 
Canton, Mass. Arthur L. Townsend, 
Assistant Secretary, Room 3-435, M. I. T., 
Cambridge, Mass. 


1914 

The third luncheon of our winter series 
at Boston was held January 7 at the Engi¬ 
neers Club. Ted Gazarian presented, in a 
most effective and interesting manner, the 
story of sausage making. While somewhat 
removed from our usual engineering con¬ 
tacts, the talk portrayed clearly the ex¬ 
tension of engineering into almost every 
part of our daily existence. Those attend¬ 
ing the luncheon were Ahern, Crocker, 
Gazarian, Stump, Wilkins, Trufant, 
Fales, and Richmond. 

On leaving the club we heard much 
moaning coming from the barber shop. 
Investigation showed the source to be 
none other than Gardner Derry. We had 
read of plastic surgery but had never seen 
any in process before. There was Derry 
with all appearance of being made over. 
Surely there was a reason. Yes, he was 
hurrying to leave for Europe and was 
trying to look like a Frenchman so as to 
greet Lester Forbes in Paris without dis¬ 
gracing him. Derry sailed January 13 on 
the North German Lloyd Liner Euro fa 
for a visit to Hamburg, Berlin, Paris, and 
London, in the interests of the B. F. 
Sturtevant Company, of which organiza¬ 
tion he is Manager of the Power Appara¬ 
tus Department. 

Your Secretary had the pleasure of calls 
from two classmates during January, 
Walter Houston, and Roy Parsell. As his 
office is but a short walk from the new 
Technology buildings in Cambridge, your 
Secretary would appreciate having any 
out-of-town ’14 men visiting Technology 
drop in for a chat. Walter Houston has 
been with the New England Power Com¬ 
pany in the Fifteen Miles Falls Project 
which Corney described to us at the 
December luncheon. This work is now 
completed and Walter is ready for the 
next construction opportunity that de¬ 
velops. 

Although Parsell was on engineer¬ 
ing work for the Mohawk Carpet 
Mills up in New York State he did not 
give up the home he has on Long Island 
Sound near New Haven, and is now back 
there. Roy looked in the best of health 
which he attributed to his golf and skating 
activities. He said that experience is 
gradually teaching him the necessity of 
spending the time between reunions 
training, so as to survive the next 
one. 

Our honorary member, William Jack- 
son, recently sent a pension agent around 
to see your Secretary. The full significance 
of this has not fully developed, and we 
will call for a complete explanation from 
William himself at our next dinner. 

A check-up on the morning of Janu¬ 
ary 1 showed that local ’14 men still 
retained their endurance abilities. — 
Harold B. Richmond, Secretary, 30 Swan 
Road, Winchester, Mass. George K. 
Perley, Assistant Secretary, 21 Vista 
Way, Port Washington, Long Island, 
N. Y. 
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Without the help of my classmates, it 
is becoming increasingly difficult to main¬ 
tain our unbroken record of a column of 
notes in every issue. So you'll have to 
write in something. We shall probably 
have the long deferred Boston and New 
York Class Dinner in February so that 
the April issue will bring you some news 
of those two interesting events. Mean¬ 
time, help! help! — Azel W. Mack, Sec¬ 
retary, 379 Marlboro Street, Boston, Mass. 

1916 

It was recently my great pleasure to re¬ 
ceive some class news unsolicited from 
one of our members. I only wish that more 
of the boys would take it upon them¬ 
selves to drop me a line now and then. 
This particular occasion was a good long 
letter from Rudolf Gruber. As Vice-Presi¬ 
dent of Merck & Company, Inc., he has 
been placed in charge of the newly formed 
new products division with headquarters 
in the New York Office. His letter fol¬ 
lows: “In spite of the fact that I am a 
regular reader of the Class of '16 personal 
news columns of The Technology Re¬ 
view, I believe that I am no better than 
some of my classmates as regards over¬ 
coming inertia and sending some per¬ 
sonal news to the harassed and hopeful 
Class Secretary. You may be interested to 
know what a Director of a New Products 
Department is supposed to do. Well, here 
it is: there are suggestions for new prod¬ 
ucts constantly arising, both within and 
without the organization. It is essential 
that the determination as to whether or 
not these products are desirable to adopt 
for manufacture or marketing be ade¬ 
quately and quickly handled under a 
centralized head. To the New Products 
Department are referred all suggestions 
for new products, in order that the merits 
of the suggestion may be examined from 
all necessary angles. This is accomplished 
by the consultation of various specialists 
in the chemical, medicinal, legal, and 
sales field. As you may imagine, this 
simple formula covers a rather extensive 
field of activities, which is not confined 
to this country, but extends to European 
firms. 

"One of the bright aspects of my pres¬ 
ent work is the fact that it has brought 
me in frequent contact with various 
members of the staff of the M. I. T., in 
connection with consultation and experi¬ 
mental work. If anybody has any particu¬ 
larly bright ideas which lend themselves 
to development by manufacturers of drugs 
and chemicals, I hope they will let me 
know about them, and I will be glad to 
turn my microscope on the problem. I 
am glad to hear about plans for a Class 
Reunion, and only hope that this time I 
will not be abroad on that date, as has 
been my misfortune during the last two 
reunions.” 

Jeff Gfroerer recently sent me two in¬ 
teresting photographs of his wanderings 
around Germany, in particular of Bach- 
rach on the Rhine, and Rottenbreck, 
Bavaria. Jeff says: "It hardly seems pos¬ 
sible that 11 months have slipped by 
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since I 16ft the United States. We have 
been working extremely hard this past 
year and are pleased to say that our com¬ 
pany has shown a profit for the year, 
which is very good considering. From 
what you say of your golf, we should 
et together. Last Saturday afternoon my 
rst nine holes were 53, and fortunately 
it rained when we were shooting the 
13th so we had to stop. My one ambition 
now is to get down to 100 . I started in 
playing night tennis at our indoor court 
Wednesday evening, which should keep 
me in shape for the winter. Had lunch in 
old Heidelberg yesterday at a delightful 
hotel overlooking the old castle and the 
picturesque Neckar River. No, Henry, 
there are dam few really attractive girls 
in this country and they haven't the 
money to make themselves look as nice as 
the girls do at home. Of course, they do 
not trouble me too much anyway. 
Surely wish I could be back for the Re¬ 
union with you next spring." 

Clinton Carpenter is President of Car¬ 
penter & Petrie, Inc., Contracting Engi¬ 
neers, located at Norfolk, Va. Clinton 
writes: "It was a pleasure to hear from 
you and to be reminded of the Reunion 
next spring. I fully expect to be there and 
will be interested to learn where it will 
be held. I certainly enjoyed the time we 
had last June. — So far as business is 
concerned we have fortunately kept as 
great a volume on hand this year as in any 
since we began in 1921 though profits 
have been smaller as a result of the gen¬ 
eral economic conditions. Things are a 
little slack right now, however, and our 
operations are confined to one job in 
North Carolina and one here in Virginia. 
Prospects look pretty good for a consid¬ 
erable volume of work to come out in 
the next few months. — My little daugh¬ 
ter Sylvia, will be four next August. 
Naturally during the Christmas season 
her main interest was in Santa Claus and 
she has it all figured out. As a matter of 
fact, with her reasoning ability and her 
powers of deduction I think she would 
make a wonderful engineer." 

Our good classmate, RobertWilson, has 
recently been placed in charge of all the 
research work of the Standard Oil Com¬ 
pany of Indiana, without, however, re¬ 
linquishing his other various duties. I 
am sure we can count on seeing him at 
the Reunion next June. — As usual I 
received a most attractive Christmas card 
from Irving McDaniel ’17. The "central 
motif" was a Chinese junk with beauti¬ 
ful purple mountains in the background. 
Most of the lettering is in Chinese, which 
I assume means Merry Christmas. Irving 
still seems to be wandering around the 
Far East but says that he hopes to be 
back in this part of the world next 
summer. 

Tom Holden gives the following brief 
account of his activities: "Latest news of 
the Holden family is arrived, by adoption 
of Clay Stratton Holden, last June. He is 
now 21 months and 21 days old, husky as 
Gene Tunney, has never yet waked his 
family in the night, and owns the entire 
place and family. Will be ready for Tech¬ 
nology or maybe Dartmouth, or to join 


the Navy, see the world and get tattooed 
all over with mermaids, about 16 years 
from now." 

Edward R. Hall has left Baltimore and 
is now located in Fort Wayne, Ind., care 
of Western Gas Construction Company. 
— Henry W. Hastings is in the invest¬ 
ment business and is located with the 
Tucker-Hunter-Dulin Company in Port¬ 
land, Ore. —Joe Barker has left Bethle¬ 
hem and is now with the School of Engi¬ 
neering at Columbia University, New 
York City. 

The Reunion Committee have been suc¬ 
cessful in arranging for facilities at a most 
attractive and convenient location in 
Connecticut. By the time you read these 
notes you will have doubtless already 
received official notification from Steve 
Brophy. Reservations are already starting 
to come in, so take the time right now to 
let me know if you are going to Be among 
those present as well. — Henry B. Shep¬ 
ard, Secretary, 269 Highland Street, West 
Newton, Mass. Charles W. Loomis, As¬ 
sistant Secretary, 7338 Woodward Avenue, 
Detroit, Mich. 

1917 

Here is an abstract from the Providence 
Evening Bulletin of January 10. Yachts¬ 
men may obtain copies of the original by 
sending seven and three-eighths cents in 
stamps to the Editors of The Review. It 
bears the interesting caption: "Narra- 
gansett Yacht Fittings Does World-Wide 
Business,” and isfollowed by: "WalterC. 
Wood, better known to his yachting 
friends as Jack Wood, runs the place, a 
place already known from coast to coast, 
and which bids fair to make Providence 
more famous. Mr. Wood doesn’t describe 
his shop as a boat fittings factory, which 
it really is, but modestly alludes to it as 
his laboratory where he admits to trying 
out schemes which will make the amateur 
sailor man’s life easier and more pleasur¬ 
able. There is no other place like it in 
Rhode Island. No attempt is made, here, 
to furnish fittings for larger yachts. The 
aim is for the benefit of the smaller boats. 
Mr. Wood plans to make the conveniences 
in boat fittings which will prevent delays 
in getting under way, and which will aid 
the skipper, when he is short-handed, to 
handle his boat with the least effort and 
the greatest satisfaction. 

"There are so many of these contriv¬ 
ances that space will permit mention of 
but a few. First comes a self cleating 
winch with which the yachtsman with a 
few turns of the handle, may hoist his 
sail without other help, even under diffi¬ 
cult conditions. Among the more con¬ 
venient fandangoes for a racing boat are 
the Rhody sail slide magazines. These de¬ 
vices transfer the tedious task of bending 
sail on small yachts into a remarkably 
simple and brief operation. A device for 
the reefing of a sail by rolling it on the 
boom, as a curtain is rolled, is a novelty 
for this section. The enthusiast in boating 
will find much interest in examining slid¬ 
ing goosenecks, stem fittings, turnbuck- 
les, sail outhauls, whisker pole fittings, 
adjustable mast steps, adjustable jib 
leads, spreader and mast fittings, jam 


cleats, snatch blocks and fairleads, jib 
sheet blocks, and a hundred other nautical 
knickknacks wh ich makeforeasy handling 
and safety in boating. Mr. Wood finds 
that interest in the smaller pleasure boats 
is developing all along the bay, and calls 
for fittings are increasing. Many requests 
are coming from Central American ports.' ’ 

Mrs. William H. Potter of 5 Chestnut 
Street, Beacon Hill, is announcing the en¬ 
gagement of her daughter, Miss Mary 
Potter, to Edward Pearson Warner, of 
New York, son of the late Robert L. 
Warner and Anne Pearson Warner. Miss 
Potter was graduated from the Winsor 
School and attended Vassar College. She 
is a member of the Junior League. Mr. 
Warner was professor at the Institute 
when he was appointed Assistant Secre¬ 
tary of the Navy for Aeronautics under 
the Coolidge administration. — Walter 
F. Pond, State Geologist of Tennessee has 
been elected President of the Engineering 
Association of Nashville for 1931 - 

The China Weekly Review, Shanghai, 
China, has much to say about Hsi C. 
Wang, engineer and business executive, 
graduate of Tsing Hua College, Peking 
and later with one of the most famous 
classes of Technology. Wang has ad¬ 
vanced from instructor in the Tsing Hua 
College to various important positions. 
He was chairman of a committee for tak¬ 
ing over and organizing Yu Tung Ship¬ 
ping Company of which he was later 
general manager. He then assisted in 
taking over ships, wharves, and docks 
belonging to the Eastern Railway, becom¬ 
ing managing director of the North- 
Eastern Shipping Syndicate and chief of 
the General Affairs Department of the 
(old) China National Aviation Corpora¬ 
tion. We are now informed that he has 
been made business manager and secretary 
of the board of directors of the reorganized 
corporation. Letters to him should be 
addressed care of the China National 
Aviation Corporation, 3 Canton Road, 
Shanghai. 

Neal Turtellotte reports that there was 
no depression last year as far as he was 
concerned. He has done as much business 
as ever. We assume that this is because 
all the linoleum in Seattle has been wear¬ 
ing out lately. We expect him in the East 
in the spring for a testimonial dinner. — 
Raymond S. Stevens, Secretary, 30 
Charles River Road, Cambridge, Mass. 

1918 

During the Christmas holidays your 
Secretary did a bit of traveling which took 
him to Detroit as the Technology Staff 
delegate to the National Student-Faculty 
Conference. No one who has not had such 
an experience can quite appreciate the 
wide divergences which exist between the 
colleges of the United States. On the way 
home we stopped off at New York and 
attended the Class luncheon at Enrico’s, 
66 West 11 th Street. The location is half 
way between the extremes of Times 
Square and the Battery so that all the 
boys have an equal chance to get back to 
the office before the boss misses them. 
And such a feed! For $ 1.00 Enrico serves 
enough to feed a football team. Rowe, 
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Taverner, Harrall, Larner, Foster, and 
Wiley (anchor man on our tug-of-war 
team) were there. Larner won the spa¬ 
ghetti eating contest by three chapters 
of Mrs. Price Post; Wiley admitted to a 
rather new son; Foster is helping out the 
depression by building a new house on 
which 30, yes that’s what he said, 30 
men are working. Taverner has some sort 
of connection with a dairy — keeping 
the cows contented, we think. 

The January luncheon of the Boston 
crowd degenerated into a discussion of 
the relative absolute in educational 
theory, the explanation of which is un¬ 
becoming here. When the appointments 
for the personnel of the committees to 
serve the Society of Motion Picture Engi¬ 
neers for 1931 was announced, the chair¬ 
man of the Division on Standards was 
none other than our own adopted Pro¬ 
fessor Arthur C. Hardy. 

Harry Camp decided that the insuring 
of human lives was not so much to his 
liking as the insuring of good church and 
movie house music, so he renounced his 
first love to become sales manager of the 
Frazee Organ Company. Just to prove 
that he believes in nis product, he has a 
pipe organ in his house at 28 Highland 
Street, Reading, Mass., that is worth 
more than the house itself. The first few 
times that he played on it the neighbors 
three houses away thought that he had 
put in a 50-kilowatt loud speaker. — 
F. Alexander Magoun, Secretary , Room 
5~328, M. I. T., Cambridge, Mass. 
Gretchen A. Palmer, Assistant Secretary, 
51 Houston Avenue, Milton, Mass. 

1919 

An Alumni seminar on electrical engi¬ 
neering was held at the Technology Club 
in New York City on January 12. Profes¬ 
sor D. C. Jackson spoke on the organi¬ 
zation of Course VI, Professor M. C. 
Brush spoke on the research work being 
done in connection with Course VI, and 
Professor E. L. Bowles spoke on elec¬ 
trical communication. T9 men from 
Course VI were well represented, the 
following men being present; Karl 
Rogers, George Patterson, Tom Lloyd, 
Don Way, and Freddie Given. The semi¬ 
nar was quite a success, and is shortly to 
be repeated in other branches of engi¬ 
neering. 

Gene Smoley, who is standing on his 
head in the Dutch East Indies, has not 
been so badly affected by his position 
as to forget the Class of T9 who are work¬ 
ing upright. We received a card from him, 
and he would like very much to hear from 
his friends in the Class. — We have an¬ 
other advice from the other side of the 
earth, that Nobuo Yamamoto of our 
Class is now managing director of the 
Sumitomo Fertilizer Manufacture, Ltd., 
at Osaka, Japan. 

Returning to New York, the T9 men 
in this district had a very nice dinner at 
the Technology Club on November 19, 
the following men being present: Louis 
Brown, Albert Reynolds, Erv Kenison, 
Karl Rogers, Ralph Gilbert, Loe Kelly, 
George McCarten, Tom Lloyd, Dusty 
Rhodes, Fred Rasmussen, Freddie Given, 


Bill Basset, Don Way, and Bill Langille. 
We were very much pleased to have with 
us for the first time, Louis Brown and Bill 
Bassett. Brown is a member of the firm of 
Pruitt and Brown, architects, specializing 
in restaurant interiors. Many of the in¬ 
teriors in Childs Restaurants and in other 
chain restaurants are the work of this 
firm. Bill Basset is now technical direc¬ 
tor of the Anaconda Wire and Cable 
Company at Hastings-on-the-Hudson, 
N. Y. 

We learned that David Lundquist is 
located on the Board of Inspection and 
Survey in Washington, and for a year pr 
so has been checking up on the accept¬ 
ance test data for new government cruis¬ 
ers. •— Our Class has not been assessed for 
any dues since 1925. In the meantime nu¬ 
merous small demands on the Class funds 
have depleted them until it seems desir¬ 
able to build up the funds so as to be able 
to meet such demands as contributions to 
the Alumni Athletic Fund and so on. By 
the time you received this Review you 
will undoubtedly have received a notice 
and bill for $2.50 for Class dues. Returns 
for bills sent out to date have been very 
encouraging. 

We would be especially pleased to 
have you advise us of any change in ad¬ 
dress so that we can keep our records up 
to date. — We had a letter from Paul 
Sheeline. Bill Snow dropped in to see him 
some time ago, just to say hello. We 
learned that Bill was recently married and 
is now established on Beacon Hill. — 
Tom Lloyd is back with the Fox Hearst 
Corporation in New York City. — An¬ 
nouncement has recently reached us of 
the marriage of Bella Slotnik to George 
Michelson on Tuesday, December 9,1930, 
at Brookline, Mass. — Wilfred O. 
Langille, Secretary, 7 Willow Street, 
Cranford, N. J. 

1920 

Your Secretary was pleased to get the 
following news of Bob Bradley. Bob 
has a daughter Brenda Earle Bradley born 
last August 26. Bob has left the Atwell 
Company and has become President of the 
L-H-D Spring Corporation, makers of 
hair and mainsprings, located at 24 Pine 
Street, Waltham. 

I caught a glimpse of Bud Cofren on 
the street the other day and stopped him 
long enough to learn that he is now 
doing business in Boston. Bud is con¬ 
nected with the National Cash Register 
Company. 

To readers of the society columns it 
will be unnecessary for me to call atten¬ 
tion to the important engagement of 
Philip S. Rust to Miss Eleanor F. du 
Pont, daughter of the chairman of the 
board of directors of the du Pont Com¬ 
pany, a graduate of the Baldwin School 
at Bryn Mawr and an active member of 
the Junior League. 

Rust is connected with the Viscose 
Company at Marcus Hook and is a 
member of the Wilmington Country 
Club and the Wilmington Symphony 
Orchestra. — Harold Bugbee, Secre¬ 
tary, 9 Chandler Road, West Med¬ 
ford, Mass. 


1921 

W. B. Plummer, X, is in the research 
department of the Standard Oil Company 
of Indiana and is located at Whiting. 
Bill is specializing on certain phases of 
the cracking process. — S. M. Silverstein, 
X, X-A, is now with Ray at the Rogers 
Paper Manufacturing Company of South 
Manchester, Conn., where Saul is tech¬ 
nical director. Lee Marvin Silverstein, 
X-B, X-C, X-D, and X-E, Class of 1951, 
is ten months old as we go to press. Our 
genial Sec also writes that he often sees 
C. C. Stewart, X, who is a special sales 
engineer with his own offices (Ray’s 
secretary spelled this "officers" but we 
can't believe these chemists support 
“the force” these days — Asec) at 8 
Beacon Street, Boston. This is called 
"temperature headquarters” as Chet is 
the representative for the C. J. Tagliabue 
Manufacturing Company, makers of tem¬ 
perature measuring equipment. Chet and 
Leo Pelkus, X, who is general manager 
of the Barnstead Still and Sterilizer Com¬ 
pany (look out for those officers!) of 
Jamaica Plain, Mass., are close buddies as 
they naturally would be, both being 
bachelors and having mutual social in¬ 
terests. Chet says that L. H. Burnham, 
II, is working on new developments on 
rubber boots for the Hood Rubber Com¬ 
pany, Watertown, Mass., where Larry is 
manager of the molded foot-wear divi¬ 
sion. 

A belated announcement has just 
reached us regarding the marriage of Al¬ 
bert J. Hanley, X, and Miss Marguerite 
M. Connolly of Arlington, Mass. The 
bride is a graduate of Marycliff Academy, 
Arlington Heights, and Miss Michaud’s 
School, Boston, and has studied at 
McGill University, Montreal, and at the 
New England Conservatory of Music. 
After graduation A1 received a degree 
from New York University for graduate 
work and then was a professor for five 
years at Mount Saint Mary’s College, 
Emmitsburg, Md. He is now a chemical 
engineer for a firm in Providence, R. I., 
where he and his bride are making their 
home. — Only a few months from now 
and 1921 will be celebrating its Tenth 
Reunion — a further announcement will 
be in the mails soon. 

A letter from R. W. Smith, XII, at 
last! Dick and the Mrs. are now at home 
at 41 Willow Avenue, N. E., Peachtree 
Hills, Atlanta, Ga. Dick went to Georgia 
in 1926 to examine the clay deposits for 
the State Geological Survey and is still 
continuing the study. As recorded in 
these columns he published a 480-page 
report on the Kaolins during 1929. He 
writes that he is now working on the 
shales and brick clays and, having made 
ceramic tests on about 125 samples, is 
writing another report on them. 

Two members of the Class are joint 
authors of as many articles which have 
appeared recently. Metal Progress for De¬ 
cember, 1930, contains an article by V. O. 
Homerberg, X, and J. P. Walsted entitled 
"Wear Resistance of Nitrided Nitralloy.” 
— R. D. Booth,'20, and O. G. C. Dahl, 
VI, presented Part I of "Power System 
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Stability, a Non-Mathematical Review,” 
in the December, 1930, issue of the 
General Electric Review. Ralph Booth is 
Jackson and Moreland's resident engineer 
at Hoboken, N. J., on the Delaware, 
Lackawanna and Western electrification 
(deep salaams to Bugbee Sahib). He has 
done a good job — though personally we 
wish he would let a few more little 
watts dissipate and disport in the cars so 
that Phoebe Snow and the rest of us 
won’t catch coldl 

Our heartfelt Sympathy is extended to 
F. S. Dellenbaugh, Jr., VI, on the recent 
death of his mother. ; — Ray writes that 
he spent some time with P. H. Ruther¬ 
ford, VI-A in Dayton, Ohio, where Paul 
is a special engineer with the Delco 
Products Corporation, the fractional 
horsepower motor and shock absorber 
manufacturing division of General Mo¬ 
tors. Paul’s work includes technical sales 
work in addition to engineering duties. 
He is married and has a charming little 
daughter. — Raymond A. St. Laurent, 
Secretary, Rogers Paper Manufacturing 
Company, South Manchester, Conn. 
Carole A. Clarke, Assistant Secretary, 
Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc., 463 
West Street, New York, N. Y. 

1923 

Just after Pete Penny-packer, at the re- 
uest of the New York Club, had been 
uly installed as Assistant Secretary, an¬ 
other volunteer appeared, Dr. John W. W. 
Sullivan, formerly of Dorchester, Mass., 
and now research engineer for the A. O. 
Smith Corporation of Milwaukee, Wis., 
manufacturers of steel products. He is to 
act, however, as a corresponding secretary 
and report doings of '23 men he may come 
in contact with in that part of the coun¬ 
try. This is promising, as notes from the 
mid-west have been conspicuous by their 
absence. 

There is a note regarding E. R. Richards 
in the January issue. Further details indi¬ 
cate that his job with the Monterrey 
Steel Company of Mexico is that of Open 
Hearth Superintendent. — From Denver, 
Colo., come several items: Ben F. Powell 
is now in Denver after spending a year in 
Haiti. During the two previous years he 
was chief engineer for the Border Com¬ 
mission of the Liberian Government in 
Africa. He was engaged in establishing 
the border line of the nation through the 
dense jungle between Liberia and French 
Guinea. Tropical life seems to agree with 
Ben and he is planning on a return trip. 
Douglas R. Waterman is now in Denver 
working for the Hendrie and Boltoff 
Manufacturing and Supply Company. 
He is the proud father of two young 
sons. His address is 528 Humboldt Street, 
Denver. 

Information received by the rather 
devious route of a clipping from the York 
(Pa.) Gazette and Daily, quoted by the 
Derry (N. H.) News, tells us of the mar¬ 
riage of Leo H. Poor, with Jim Robbins 
as best man. He married Mary Margaret 
Stoops of York, a graduate of Columbia 
University. Leo is in the freight trans¬ 
portation department of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad at Baltimore. His bride had been 


teaching home economics at Middlebury, 
Vt. — The engagement of John L. Brill 
to Miss Martha J. Fenn of Wilmington, 
Del., has been announced, with the 
wedding scheduled for the spring. Miss 
Fenn is prominent socially in Wilming¬ 
ton. Brill, now located in New York, 
lived in Wilmington for three years and 
has just returned from a year abroad as a 
representative of the du Pont Company. 
— The New York Herald Tribune reports 
that Tommy Rounds is to marry Miss 
Marjorie A. Land of Riverdale, N. Y. 
Miss Land is a graduate of Skidmore 
College. The engagement was announced 
in November but i have no information 
as to the date set for the wedding. 

Among address changes which imply 
some change of major importance to 
those involved are the following: Cecil 
H. Green from California to Dallas, 
Texas; Donald W. Height from Melrose, 
Mass., to Mt. Vernon, N. Y.; Edwin M. 
Barnes from Ridgeway, Pa., to Green¬ 
wich, Conn.; Charles E. Mongan from 
Zurich, Switzerland, to Somerville, 
Mass., and Walter Munford from Worces¬ 
ter, Mass., to Cleveland, Ohio. — Some 
of the new addresses indicate new connec¬ 
tions. Here they are: Fred H. Travers, 
General Electric Company at Bridgeport, 
Conn.; Edward F. McSweeney, Jr., 
Blaker Advertising Agency, New York 
City; Willoughby D. Gundry, the Port 
Isabel Bridge Company at Brownsville, 
Texas, and Earle A. Griswold, Zonite 
Products Company, New York City. 

Following we present Pete Pennypack- 
er’s notes about the New York Club. — 
The New York Club of 1923 started the 
New Year with a bang by holding a 
Monte Carlo night on January 8 at the 
Technology Club. The 17 following men 
were present: KenAndem, Jim Brackett, 
Waldo Fox, Johnny Frank, Rod Goet- 
chius, R. H. Henderson, Nick Kane, 
Dave Kaufman, Harry Kent, Charlie 
Mapes, Walt Marder, Pete Pennypacker, 
A1 Pyle, Isadore Robinson, John Sands, 
F. P. Squibb, and Lem Tremaine. 

Seven fellows had dinner together 
ahead of the party and there was plenty 
of fun and reminiscence around the table. 
At 7:30 the regular program began and 
bets ran high (higher and higher, in 
fact) until 10 o'clock. The way money 
changed hands was a caution! In order to 
announce the event Squibby had pre¬ 
pared a comprehensive and interesting 
circular, pointing out the aims and pol¬ 
icy of the New York Club of 1923 for the 
coming year and giving out the specific 
information regarding the Monte Carlo 
night. He announced that Charlie Mapes 
would be the Pousi for the evening. No 
one knew what Pousi meant until they 
arrived. Then they learned that Pousi 
and bone-roller meant the same thing. 

Charlie proved to be so clever with 
the bones that he soon broke all the 
opposition and ended by playing soli¬ 
taire with the cubes. Not content with 
winning from the other crap-shooters, 
he proceeded to beat himself at Crap- 
solitaire, for which he was awarded 
third prize, a pair of white satin sus¬ 
penders. 


Walt Marder came with a game all his 
own. He built himself a squirrel cage in¬ 
side of which were three trained dice. So 
well were they trained that they inveigled 
Johnny Frank to put down 24 packs of 
ten one-thousand dollar bills each, mak¬ 
ing a total of $240,000 (in Soviet cur¬ 
rency, I believe) on the wrong number! 
Walt ended second highest man for the 
evening and received a game of back¬ 
gammon for his efforts. Waldo Fox 
proved true to his name, demonstrating 
that he was the most foxy poker player 
of all. We wonder where he gets his ex¬ 
perience in accumulating royal flushes 
and wearing poker faces. It didn’t seem 
to hurt him at all to take in the stakes from 
the rest of us who were poor and so con¬ 
sistently did he vary his game that he 
ended the evening as high man and was 
awarded a very desirable pen and pencil 
set. 

The money from the treasury was sold 
at an exchange value of one dollar per 
thousand and a quarter per each addi¬ 
tional thousand, so that in spite of high 
betting no one lost more than a very 
nominal amount and all shared the net 
profit of a very enjoyable evening. 

It is reported that Miles Pennypacker 
is now located near New York. At the 
Reunion last summer he reported that he 
was working in Boston promoting the 
use of neon signs. — Robert V. Burns has 
traveled from New Jersey to the State of 
Washington where he has taken a posi¬ 
tion on a bridge construction job for 
Stone and Webster. He was formerly 
with the Edison Company in West 
Orange, having charge of radio assembly 
there. Last year Bobbie was the star per¬ 
former of the '23 - ’24 - ’25 dance, and 
the New York Club will miss his pres¬ 
ence at the party this year to be held, 
according to plans as this is written, on 
February 14. 

Nicholas Cohen has changed his last 
name to Kane and wishes all classmates 
to be so informed. When I asked Nick 
what he was doing, he replied, “The 
City of New York." He is employed by 
the city in evaluation work. I asked him 
further why he took up this position and 
his answer was to the effect that it was 
the only one he knew of which gave a 
month's vacation every year. — Harry 
Kent is living in Stamford, Conn. He is 
associated with the National Electric 
Light Association in New York. He in¬ 
forms me that William E. Appleton, also 
of VI-A, is associated with the New 
York and Queens Electric Light and 
Power Company. It's funny how those 
electricals go around throwing light on 
each other! 

Johnny Sands is a metallurgist with the 
International Nickel Company of Bay¬ 
onne, N. J. — Ken Andem is an assistant 
engineer with the Public Service Produc¬ 
tion Company of Newark, N. J. He lives 
in Union, N. J., which Walt Marder says 
is a suburb of Plainfield. As a matter of 
fact, Plainfield is a suburb of Cranford. — 
Horatio L. Bond, Secretary, 31 Concord 
Avenue, Cambridge, Mass. James A. 
Pennypacker, Assistant Secretary, Room 
661, 11 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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1926 

The Secretary would be perturbed over 
the absence of Class news if he did not 
feel that it derived from the intense train¬ 
ing which members of the Class are under¬ 
going for the Reunion in June. The Secre¬ 
tary, knowing something of the plans that 
are being formulated by the Reunion 
Committee, discreetly hints that such a 
training is necessary if the Reunion is to 
be thoroughly enjoyed. Remember the 
date, June 6 and 7. 

In order that the committee may have 
sufficient funds with which to work, the 
Class is being asked to pay Class dues for 
the first time. It is a small amount — 
$2.00 — and all who thus contribute to 
the Class exchequer will receive the no¬ 
tices and information which are to be 
distributed. Please make your remittance 
to the Secretary at the address below. 

News has just reached the Secretary of 
the death of Hiram M. Datesman on 
November 2, 1930. — A number of '26 
men have gravitated back to the Institute 
to become members of the staff. Among 
them is John B. Wilbur, who is now an 
Instructor in Civil Engineering. Wilbur 
was married October 30, 1926, and now 
has one boy, age three. 

On December 26,1930, the engagement 
of Donald S. Cunningham to Miss Doro¬ 
thy I. Pratt of Brockton wasannounced. — 
Another engagement of interest is that of 
Morton Woodason to Miss Polly Feener 
of Salem on December 27, 1930. — Wil¬ 
liam H. Hamilton was married to Miss 
Mary Cloud Bosworth of Lexington, Ky., 
on December 20, 1930. —J. Rhyne 
Killian, Jr., General Secretary, Room 11- 
203, M. I. T., Cambridge, Mass. 

1928 

We extend the glad hand of congratula¬ 
tion to our good friend Jim Donovan. 
On December 20, Mrs. Raphael Cooper- 
Marshall of Cambridge announced the 
engagement of her daughter, Miss 
Frances Louise to our lucky classmate. 
Jim’s engagement was announced at a tea 
given by Miss Suzanne Ricker of Cam¬ 
bridge, a former classmate of Miss Cooper- 
Marshall at Radcliffe. Miss Cooper- 
Marshall graduated from Radcliffe in 
1928 after receiving her early education in 
England. Since graduation she has held 
the position of assistant director of the 
appointment bureau at Radcliffe. Jim is 
working on a chemical research problem. 

There are a great number of our '28 
friends whose movements remind one of a 
knight in a chess game. Every time we 
hear from them, they are in a new loca¬ 
tion. Walt Dean seems to fit this descrip¬ 
tion perfectly. After graduation he en¬ 
tered the government service at the Naval 
Aircraft Factory in Philadelphia. Leaving 
there in 1929 he went with the Comet 
Engine Corporation in Madison, Wis., to 
assist in the development of aeronautical 
engines. Now we hear that Walt is back 
in the Quaker City where he is associated 
with the American Engineering Company 
and is particularly concerned with the 
development of their Hele-Shaw hy¬ 
draulic variable speed gear. 


Chuck Topping of Course I is working 
in New York City with the Public Works 
Engineering Corporation, the engineer¬ 
ing department of Tri-Utilities Corpora¬ 
tion. He is living at the Phi Gamma Delta 
Club in New York. —Joe Parks is still 
trying to shpw New York druggists why 
the E. L. Patch Company’s products are 
the world’s finest. From all indications 
Joe is learning the business from all 
angles. He first worked up through the 
production departments at the Patch 
Company in Stoneham and since then has 
been engaged in sales promotional work. 
He is living in New Rochelle, N. Y., at 
43 Lockwood Avenue. Course II men are 
urged to drop Joe a line giving their 
addresses and all important facts about 
their work, women, wives, worries, or 
what have you. Joe tells of meeting Bob 
Mercer on the Boston to New York bus 
Columbus Day. Bob is also a member of 
’28's New York delegation. He is now 
living at 5 West 63d Street. 

Dave Donovan recently returned from 
a nine months’ visit in Germany. He is 
now with the Sanford Eldredge Corpora¬ 
tion at 120 Wall Street, New York City. 
We understand that he looks the part 
of the successful banker in spite of the 
stock market. — Cy Meagher is running 
grades and lines for the new subway on 
the Grand Concourse in the Bronx. Cy 
has been doing a large amount of field 
engineering work in the "wide open 
spaces.” He is now living in Mount Ver¬ 
non. — Johnny Jay Junior Collins sent in 
a letter but the information about his 
job was a bit incomplete. At the time of 
writing John was in Detroit establishing 
a branch of some marketing organization. 
He says the branch idea was directly 
inoculated by some of the ideas stimu¬ 
lated in Course XV. 

A1 Knight has recently changed his in¬ 
terests from bonds to soap. He is now 
working in the sales statistical depart¬ 
ment of Lever Brothers Company, 
Cambridge. -— A recent letter from Bill 
Snyder reveals that he is still associated 
with the Globe Superior Corporation of 
Abingdon, Ill., — the same firm he 
started with after graduation. — George 
I. Chatfield, General Secretary , 420 

Memorial Drive, Cambridge, Mass. 

Course I 

A recent meeting of the New York 
Section of the A. S. C. E. came very near 
to being a I-'28 reunion. Jameson, Wein¬ 
berg, Cristofalo, Ure, Cook, Cohen, and 
I were there and others may have been 
lost in a rather large attendance. As I’ve 
noted before, Jake was married last 
October and he is now very happily 
located at 301 East 21st Street, New 
York City. He is working for Starrett 
Brothers and Eken on a new freight 
warehouse for the Lehigh Valley Rail¬ 
road, one of the biggest jobs in New 
York at the present time. At the meeting 
Weinberg told me that he had started 
work just that week as assistant superin¬ 
tendent for Bing and Bing on the con¬ 
struction of a new apartment house. 
Charlie Cristofalo is still with a survey 
organization in Mt. Kisco. They had just 


received a survey job for taxation pur¬ 
poses that would last six months ana so 
help tide them over bad times. — When 
Bamey-Ahlers practically suspended 
operations a short time ago both Ed Ure 
and Cy Meagher lost their jobs in the cut. 
Both are now working on subway con¬ 
struction, but, I believe, for different 
contractors. Cook is still on subway 
work but now with the Corson Construc¬ 
tion Company on the Houston Street 
section of the work. This section is in 
sand formation and is interesting in that 
Dr. Terzaghi and Dr. Gilboy conducted 
extensive field and laboratory tests for the 
Corson Company, the results of which 
greatly affected the design of the subway. 

A Christmas card from Jones indicates 
that he is now at 1200 Massachusetts 
Avenue, Cambridge. When last heard 
from (that is, in detail) he was in Chi¬ 
cago. We should like to know what has 
happened since that time. Cards also told 
us that Joyce, Luby, and Clark were still 
located as usual in St. Louis, St. Paul, 
and Chicago, respectively. — Hal and I 
enjoyed an evening with Shipley recently. 
We had dinner with him and his family 
at their home 453 West 152nd Street, New 
York. Ship is still attached to the Air 
Corps at Mitchell Field. He is assigned to 
detached service quite regularly, how¬ 
ever, and his most recent job of this type 
was taking charge of the air corps unit of 
the R. O. T. C. at New York University 
for a short time during the absence of the 
regular lieutenant. Prior to that he spent 
three months at Aberdeen Proving 
Grounds towing targets for anti-aircraft 
fire of Army gunners. 

George Mangurian, still in Hartford, 
manages to visit Boston regularly and 
New York somewhat less regularly. A 
recent letter includes these items: ". . . I 
made an appointment with the Hon. 
William J. Kirk to have lunch with him 
Friday noon. At the appointed time he 
appeared and we withdrew to the Cham¬ 
ber of Commerce building to ponder over 
the present business conditions. Kirk has 
lost quite a bit of weight, from overwork 
he says, but I told him it was probably 
from pressing social engagements as it 
seems all his evenings are occupied. Bill 
tells me that Tally is still working with 
the New Hampshire State Highway. 
Guertin is working for some granite 
block company up in northern Massa¬ 
chusetts. ... I bumped into Ed Holmes 
in Harvard Square. He said he was home 
from Troy, N. Y., for a week and is to 
report Monday in Washington, D. C.” 

A letter from A1 Daytz gives his history 
for the past year. His new address is 135 
Columbia Road, Dorchester, Mass. Daytz 
was with the Boston and Maine when he 
last wrote. This time he says: "I left the 
Boston and Maine on April 15, to work 
for Stone and Webster. Three or four 
months with them was an eye-opener and 
as a result I went to Mark Linienthal 
around August 1. He was engineer on the 
20-story Professional Arts and Medical 
Building that is being erected next to the 
Copley-Plaza. I picked up plenty of 
experience with that organization but 
eventually the depression hit them. 
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Before that happened I became connected 
with the Boston Transit Department and 
at first worked days for them and nights 
for Linienthal, but after a short time 
dropped the latter entirely. My experi¬ 
ence with the Transit Department has 
been varied and very interesting. Previous 
to the time that I made my connection 
with them I had had nothing but steel 
experience but now I am doing nothing 
but reinforced concrete. I am working on 
the Kenmore Square and East Boston 
Tunnel jobs.”-Daytz adds that his wife 
and baby are both in the best of health. 
— George P. Palo, Secretary, 1095 
Jerome Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Course X 

We had a most interesting letter from 
Jack Rouleau way back in September and 
for all we know the news he gave us is 
still perfectly good. Jack is back at the 
Institute working for a doctor’s degree, 
and is there as Professor Ryan's assistant. 
Jack also notes that Owen Rideout is 
back on leave of absence from Hercules 
studying for a Master’s. Rumor has it 
that Johnny Mayoral was to be back at 
the Institute working for a doctor's 
degree last fall. We must also not omit 
noting the fact that Jack was at the 
Bangor Station as assistant director of the 
practice school last summer. 

In reply to Jack’s inquiry about the 
marital status of your Secretary, we wish 
to state that we have been married for 
nearly two years and thought the whole 
world knew it. Jack asked the following 
question:' 'How about dividing the group 
off in small groups alphabetically and 
holding them responsible for some news 
in each issue?” We shall do that forth¬ 
with, although we fear we may be just 
holding them responsible. Of course, any 
infringement of the alphabetical arrange¬ 
ment will not be penalized, but very 
gratefully received. 

We must at this time also note a 
Christmas card from good old Herb 
Dayton from way down in Baytown, 
Texas. He signs it, "Mr. and Mrs. H. P. 
Dayton and family.” We are not just 
clear on the family part of it, but maybe 
Herb will elucidate. However, if it is 
what one might guess, it appears that 
Herb has the Class Baby, unless somebody 
else has been holding out. 

Very recently we have received the 
announcement of the marriage of Ken 
Hawthorne to Miss Dorothy Jackson at 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. To Ken we extend 
the felicitations which accompany so 
notable an event. May Ken and Mrs. 
Hawthorne have a long life and a happy 
one. — Although you probably know it, 
and we are somewhat late in reporting it, 
Bud Reynolds joined the ranks of the 
benedicts last Julyin Boston. Marriage has 
made Bud a whole lot more domesticated. 

We hear that Ray Beveridge has gone 
with some "dry ice” company, the loca¬ 
tion of which we do not know. — Red 
Stachelhaus is at the present time with a 
metal refining company in Attleboro, 
Mass., and from all accounts is progress¬ 
ing finely. — As to the chemical engi¬ 
neers in Akron, of whom only Bud 


Reynolds and I remain, nothing much is 
to be reported. Bud has forsaken chemical 
engineering for production work and is 
now a night superintendent. Yours truly 
has given up trying to wrest the secrets 
of science from her reluctant bosom (i.e. 
research) and has gone into chemical 
engineering development. 

Below are listed the names of our Class 
members, as well as I could reconstruct 
them from various sources. We have 
three issues left in this volume after 
March, so I shall expect letters from the 
first eight men right away. Andy Ander¬ 
son, Maury Beren, Ray Beveridge, 
Brownie Brown, Bob Carder, Ed Celette, 
Gus Colarusso, Mike Comperchio, Gor¬ 
don Collins, Herb Dayton, Jim Donovan, 
Carl Ferre, Don Fraser, Habe Haberstroh, 
Dave Haines, Yu Kun Ho, Dick Hoak, 
Bill Hurst, Joe Jamison, Ray Jack, Nap 
LaCroix, Jim Latimer, Carl Lockhart, 
Ben Miller, Willis Moore, Bob Proctor, 
A1 Puschin, Bud Reynolds, Owen Ride¬ 
out, Jack Rouleau, Sark Sarkisian, Rene 
Simard, Smitty Smith, Charlie South- 
wick, Gus Stachelhaus, Don Sturznickle, 
Phil Taylor, Ed Taylor, Gilly Toone, 
Chang Tu, Ed Welcyng, Fred Zappini. — 
Albert J. Gracia, Secretary , 2035 18th 
Street, Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. 

1929 

Acoupleof week-ends ago Jerry Palmer, 
V, journeyed down to Akron from Cleve¬ 
land to view the Zeppelin Dock and the 
construction of the world’s greatest 
Zeppelin at the Goodyear Zeppelin Cor¬ 
poration. He brought two friends along 
with whom he works, one from Michi¬ 
gan and the other from Minnesota. 
They came out to see me and I joined 
them on their trip out to the Hangar or 
Dock. Their work with the U. S. Alumi¬ 
num Company made them especially 
interested in the work on the new ship, 
for their company, a subsidiary of the 
Aluminum Company of America, is 
furnishing the duralumin for the frame¬ 
work of the zeppelin. We spent the after¬ 
noon looking over the work and Jerry 
headed back to Cleveland. His visit of a 
few hours gave us quite an opportunity to 
talk over old days at the Institute. His 
work is now on ornamented finishes for 
metals and he enjoys it. He is now living 
at 1928 E. 90th Street, Cleveland and 
wantsto beremembered toall of the Class. 

A couple of months ago Howard 
Pankratz, XVII, too, came to town to 
look over the Zeppelin Dock, but his 
stay was so short that we could not get 
together. — Last week Cap Clary, II, 
and I just about bumped into each other 
down town in Akron. Here it has been 
more than a year and a half since we both 
emigrated out to these parts and that has 
been our first meeting. Cap is with Fire¬ 
stone in their engineering department and 
is getting full advantage of some of his 
senior courses, for he is designing power 
plants. He is enjoying his work, but like 
others in the rubber industry, he is not 
making much money just yet. 

Now we come to the news of those 
among our classmates who care not for 
single blessedness, but who whisper "let 
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us join the ladies.” In Springfield, Mass., 
the engagement of Ed Farmer, VI, and 
Miss Clara Elizabeth Martin is an¬ 
nounced. — In the Woburn (Mass.) 
Times it is announced that Eric Bianchi, 
II, and Miss Katherine Denison are en¬ 
gaged. The Class joins in congratulating 
both of these classmates and wishes them 
much happiness. 

Rudy Swan, VI, and Adam Strieker, 
IX-B, were both heard from by means of 
Christmas cards. Ed Farmer, too, crashed 
through with a greeting, but no news 
other than the card from any of them. 
Those cards, however, were more than we 
have had from most of the boys in our 
Class, so let’s go for a record news year. 
— Earl W. Glen, General Secretary, 339 
Hillwood Drive, Akron, Ohio. 

Technology Association of North¬ 
ern California 

The Tech dinner and smoker held 
January 7 at the California Inn was a 
howling success. It demonstrated that the 
Technology Association of Northern 
California like our beloved San Francisco 
may now claim to "know how." The 
dinner was attended by 41 alumni 
representing classes from '96 to '28, in¬ 
clusive, and walks of life from educa¬ 
tional, industrial and utility tycoons to 
high privates in the rear rank of the Army 
of the Unemployed. At least 15 of those 
present commented to your Secretary that 
they "had never imagined a bunch of 
Tech men could have such a good time!” 
No set program was arranged. Doc Maier 
’14, acted as toastmaster and got the ball 
rolling with a few well-chosen remarks 
and then called on different members 
(who had been warned beforehand, by 
the way) for stories. After the first few 
stories had been told rules of order had 
to be applied to keep more than one per¬ 
son from telling a story at one and the 
same time. 

Stan Hall’14, has gotten the weekly 
lunches started on the East Side of the 
Bay. These lunches are held on Mondays 
at the Athens Club on Clay Street, be¬ 
tween 12 th and 13th, Oakland. The first 
meeting was held January 19 and was 
regarded as very successful. Any Tech 
men in Oakland or Berkeley or other 
East Bay locations will find a pleasant 
welcome at these lunches. Of course the 
San Francisco lunches on Tuesdays at the 
Engineers Club, 206 Sansome Street, are 
running as usual and getting better all the 
time.— John K. Heller, '16, Secretary, 
562 Sutter Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
Phone Garfield 5818 . 

Detroit Technology Association 

The Detroit Alumni have arranged 
with a local commercial service to furnish 
addresses and other information concern¬ 
ing the members of our local association 
to Alumni from other sections of the 
country. This is done by listing Massa¬ 
chusetts Institute of Technology Alumni 
in the Detroit Telephone Directory, and 
showing the phone number of the service 
company, who upon call will give any 
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information on their records. — John 
E. Longyear, '26, Secretary, 2000 Second 
Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 

Technology Association of Japan 

Tamio Kasahara, ’24, sent in the fol¬ 
lowing: "On November 27, the Tech¬ 
nology Association of Japan held one of 
its annual meetings at the Japan Indus¬ 
trial Club. There were about 40 members 
present. Of course Dr. Dan was there. 
The main purpose of the meeting was to 
discuss methods by which we could derive 
the greatest amount of benefits from the 
use of the new club room which has been 
generously provided for us, completely 
furnished and free of charges for the 
period of two years, by one of Mitsui's 
sons who is a member of this club. We 
decided that we should use this new club 
room to promote fellowship among 
members by holding many informal 
meetings there, instead of only two 
meetings in a year as had been the 
practice. 

"Another thing — the new club room 
should be used to welcome and entertain 
foreign graduates whenever they visit the 
city. At this juncture of discussion, Dr. 
Dan reminded us that we shall be able to 
test the usefulness of the new club room 
pretty soon, because we shall have a 
visitor from America — Robert S. 
Breyer TO, of Los Angeles. So you see Mr. 
Breyer's visit is a fact among members of 
this club. He will be invited to tell us all 
about what's going on in the old U. S. A. 
whether he wants to or not. I think he 
had better take my advice and fill up with 
facts about automobile business or 
what not before he says farewell to sunny 
Los Angeles.” — Masaru Kametani, 
'25, Secretary, Mitsui Gomeri Kaisha, 
Mitsui Main Building, Tokio, Japan. 

Rocky Mountain Technology Club 

The first meeting of the year of the 
Rocky Mountain Technology Club was 
held at the University Club of Denver at 


noon, January 14, with the following 
members present; President Severance 
Burrage'92, Secretary Arthur L. Hill'23, 
Dean E. Batchelder'28, Willard E. Ed¬ 
wards'26, Benjamin V. Howe'26, Major 
Cleon J. Gentzkow '28, Benjamin F. 
Powell'23, Harold O. Bosworth’02, 
Sidney S. Emery '93, Rudolph H. Fox '12, 
Murray G. Graff'16, Frank M. Ladd'88, 
Maxwell Parshall’28, Frederick L. Peart 
'19, and Clifford R. Wilfley’06. 

A letter from Benjamin E. McKech- 
nie’02, was read during the first course. 
McKechnie is in Soviet Russia, and his 
letter described some of the interesting 
conditions there. Several photographs 
accompanying the letter were passed 
around meanwhile. After luncheon Presi¬ 
dent Burrage read a letter from the Secre¬ 
tary of the Alumni Council advising that 
an impostor was at large, preying upon 
Technology men. A letter from the Lin¬ 
coln Electric Company was also read 
offering films for a future meeting, and in 
the discussion that followed, it was 
decided that two of these would be of 
interest, Major Gentzkow offering to 
provide a projector. A third letter gave 
a report from Dean Lobdell on the 
men at the Institute who had been se¬ 
lected to receive scholarships by this 
club. 

A discussion of future meetings fol¬ 
lowed, there being some feeling that 
there should be a settled policy in regard 
to this. Dr. Burrage explained that it was 
necessary to have some flexibility in 
arranging programs, and a dinner to be 
attended by members' wives was then 
proposed. Bridge was suggested at such a 
meeting but with some objections, and 
although no definite date was set, such a 
meeting was considered desirable. Dr. 
Burrage announced he would be glad to 
have the next meeting at his home, and 
the Secretary was instructed to write 
for the films to be shown. This was 
decided to be held on the evening of 
February 12. •— Willard E. Edwards, 
'26, Secretary, 417 Downing Street, Den¬ 
ver, Colo. 


New Haven County Technology Club 

The New Haven Technology Club held 
its meeting January 10, at the Prattonia 
Coffee House on Howe Street, New 
Haven. A splendid dinner was served 
which was loudly appreciated by all. 
After the meeting the members adjourned 
to the Yale Gymnasium on Elm Street, 
where they witnessed the M. I. T. vs. 
Yale wrestling match. There was a good 
attendance of the members bringing their 
families to enjoy the sports. — Charles 
P. McHugh, '26, Secretary, 243 Lexington 
Avenue, Fair Haven, Conn. 

Technology Club of Rhode Island 

It will be interesting to others of the 
Institute Alumni to know that in Provi¬ 
dence we have a very active Technology 
Club that holds interesting meetings fre¬ 
quently. The attendance is large and 
enthusiastic and the entertainment varies 
considerably from high-powered discus¬ 
sions of engineering topics to bowling, 
contract bridge, and undergraduate 
wrestling matches. 

On the evening of October 28, forty- 
four of the Rhode Island men enjoyed the 
opening meeting of this year at the 
Wannamoisett Country Club. Some oLthe 
men played golf and others enjoyed a 
variety of indoor sports for which Rhode 
Island is justly famous. In all seriousness 
this was a very good meeting. The second 
meeting of the year was held in the To 
Kalan Club of Pawtucket, where an 
exciting bowling match was staged for 
the special edification of the very few 
who could not get on the alleys at once. 

It is with deep regret that I have to 
announce the death on October 6, 1930, 
of one of our most interested and interest¬ 
ing members who always attended our 
meetings and who was held in the very 
highest esteem by all of us — Ralph E. 
Thurston,'02, of the Putnam Light and 
Power Company, lately of Putnam, Conn. 
— J. Burleigh Cheney, ’ll, Secretary, 
1776 Cranston Street, Cranston, R. I. 
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Here the patient is working 
out on a treadmill. The 
cardiotachometer in the 
foreground furnishes a rec¬ 
ord of his pulse rate, the 
glassware supplies informa¬ 
tion about his oxygen con¬ 
sumption, the treadmill 
measures the energy he ex¬ 
pends. These are all-impor¬ 
tant data in fatigue studies. 


THE CARDIOTACHOMETER 


T"\IAGNOSIS of heart troubles was given an impetus many years 
ago by the discovery that the heart beat set up electric poten¬ 
tials which could be recorded and analyzed. But because other 
muscles are also a source of electric potentials, the patient had to 
remain at rest to avoid interference. 

The cardiotachometer is an instrument for recording the patient’s 
pulse rate during exercise. It was first conceived by Dr. Ernst P. 
Boas and the model illustrated in the accompanying photograph was 
further developed in our laboratories. It is another example of hoyv 
General Radio engineers apply communications engineering tech¬ 
nique in other fields. 

A request for it will bring you a copy of Catalog F-T 3 and other literature 
describing the cardiotachometer 
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